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THE BRIGHTEST BRAIN AT THE ZOO £ 


On the Top of the World 



The people of Greenland, though cut off from the rest of the world for many months of 
the year, are coming more and more into touch with civilisation. They have gramophones, 
the kinema, and wireless to show them how the rest of the world lives, and, as can be seen 
by this picture of a happy Eskimo mother and her child, the people are becoming very 
European in their appearance 


MYSTERY GATHERS 
ABOUT THE NORTH 

HAS THE NORTH POLE 
REALLY BEEN FOUND ? 

Was Admiral Peary Right in 
His Honest Belief ? 

THE QUESTIONS THAT ARISE 

Admiral Peary, who spent the best 
years of his life in trying with all the re¬ 
sources and experience at his command to 
reach the North Pole, has gone to where 
“ beyond these voices, there is peace.” 

The voices of those Who disputed 
his claim to have stood on that un¬ 
marked, remote, mysterious spot, were 
not silent in his lifetime, and he answered 
them with vigour. It is an ill-chosen 
moment to revive them now, when he 
can answer no longer; and it detracts 
from the splendour and dignity of 
Arctic achievement that Arctic ex¬ 
plorers, even when they are as brave as 
Captain Roald Amundsen, should enter 
into the dispute, as he has been doing 
in the course of his visit to America. 
But as the question has been reopened 
it is right that we should look into it and 
see what it is that is being said, 

Peary’s Last White Companion 

Whether Commander Peary, as he 
was then, actually stood on the spot 
where the. Earth’s axis lies unmarked 
at its northern extremity will never be 
settled. But Peary honestly thought 
he did, and when he came to England 
to receive the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Geographical Society the candour and 
honesty of his bearing impressed all 
who heard him. The only question at 
issue is whether he made a mistake. 

. Sir Clements Markham, who was the 
highest authority on Arctic exploration, 
wrote of Peary’s attempt while Peary 
was still alive, and he pointed out 
frankly- the possible flaws in the American 
explorer’s calculations. On March 5 
Peary parted from his last White 
companion. Captain Bartlett, who had 
been a volunteer on the expedition, 
and went on from latitude 87 degrees 
48 minutes 49 seconds,, which was 
approximately 97 miles from the North 
Pole, with his Negro servant Henson 
and four Eskimos to look after the 
five sledges and forty dogs. 

A Doubtful Estimate 

If the way had been quite clear 
and the distance accurately- known 
this would have been imprudent, because 
it was necessary-, in a matter of . this 
importance, to take someone who could 
check distances and take observations 
from the Sun to check them. Such 
observations happened . to be very 
difficult in that March because of the 
lowness of the Sun above the horizon. 
Sir Clements Markham was not satisfied 
that they were taken accurately-, either 
during Peary’s last dash or before it. 

Sir Clements also thought that. Peary 
had been too hasty in assuming that 


he had kept along a straight northward 
line from his first starting-point. If 
he had not done so then his estimate 
of .97 or even 100 miles as the distance 
to be covered before he stood " Pole 
high was too small. It seemed likely 
to Sir Clements that Peary under¬ 
estimated the distance he had to go, 
and over-estimated the distance he 
actually did travel on those four days 
with his servant and his Eskimos. 

Commander Peary estimated that 
he travelled in that time from 25 to 
30 miles a day-. That seems rather 
much. The preceding northward trek, 
when Captain Bartlett was with him. 


averaged 15 miles a day over 280 miles. 

Peary did not linger at the Pole, and 
if he had done so any observations of 
the Sun which he might have made 
would not have been very valuable. 
What he did was to estimate the way 
he had to go, in direction and distance, 
after parting with Bartlett, and then 
go on travelling till he thought he had 
compassed it. 

That is all that any critic can say-,, 
or ought to say. Sir Clements Markham 
said no more, and he might have said 
less, for he died without correcting the 
proofs of his summary of this remarkable 
chapter of Polar exploration. 


BALTO THE BRAVE 

THE TALE THAT WENT 
ROUND THE WORLD 

A Famous Dog Hero Sees its 
Monument Unveiled 

AND DIES 

About a year ago the tale of a dog 
went all'round the world, and there was 
no one who hoard it but would have 
liked to pat on the back the hero of it, 
brave Balto, the leader of the dog-tcani 
which battled its way througli the 
blizzard to carry- help to the people of the 
town of Nome. 

Balto’s story- was told in the C.N. 
Nome was stricken with an epidemic of 
diphtheria, and there was no way of 
reaching the town, isolated in the Arctic 
Circle, except by- a long journey over 
snow and frozen rivers. The last laps of 
-that terrific journey were made by a 
team of Alaskan huskies, or sleigli-dogs, 
which were the pick of the North, and 
were led by Balto, who had often led a 
team to victory- in dog-races. They and 
their driver were nearly blinded by a 
snow blizzard, but in the teeth of the 
storm Balto, the leader, always pressed 
on. He was the deliverer of Nome.' The 
medical supplies on the sledge he helped 
to draw arrived in time. - 

World-Wide Fame 

So the fame of this first and last friend 
of man spread far and wide, though it 
neyer added a note to Balto’s 'husky 
voice or a quiver to his bushy tail. 
Even when the gold-diggers told the new 
chum that the big dog over there was the 
famous Balto he went on his way as if h e 
had never heard. 

At last they- put up a monument to 
him in the Cent ral Park of New York, and 
Balto, by invitation, was present. But 
did he give a single bark ?.' Not lie. 
He just looked on, wondering what it 
was all about and why so many strangers 
spoke to him. A queer, lot these human 
beings, he may have thought in his 
doggy- mind, and any idea of connecting 
that lump of stone, which did not 
smell of anything, with himself never 
occurred to him. As for the exploit it 
commemorated Balto had forgotten it. 

And now Balto the Brave is dead. He 
has gone to the dog's Valhalla, the temple 
of dog heroes, where there is always good 
hunting and thousands of smells of the 
nicest food that huskies like. Perhaps 
there lie lives his journey over again. 
But he has left behind a lesson of the 
brave who do great things without ex¬ 
pectation of reward. Picture on page 12 


100,000 TONS FALL DOWN 

A hundred thousand tons of earth 
between the Undercliff Drive and the 
shore near Vcntnor, Isle of Wight, are 
moving slowly- toward the sea. The 
drive has been closed. 

On the west of the island, near 
Yarmouth, part of the railway has 
been carried away by a fall of cliff. 
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BURGLAR BADGER 

SECRET OF A NOISY 
HEN RUN 

An Ancient Briton Levies Toll 
Upon a Modern Settler 

THE POETIC BRIGAND 

■ Necessity knows no law, we say; 
and snow, frost, and flow have driven 
a badger to put the maxim into practice 
in the Welsh village of Llanarthney. 

The famished animal broke into a 
fowl-house and, slaying right and left 
in the way that wild flesh-eaters will 
in the midst of plenty, had accouhted 
for two dozen hens by the time the out¬ 
cry of the birds called their mistress. 

The woman attacked the animal with 
an axe, and for a quarter of an hour the 
creature made a frantic battle for life, 
escaping to die some 150 yards from the 
scene of its offending. 

Hunters in the Night 

The most ancient of our mammals, 
and resident here ages before the 
arrival of man, badgers still survive in 
large numbers in Great Britain, far 
from the busy haunts of men, hidden by 
day in their deep burrows, and coming 
forth only at night in quest of an inno¬ 
cent diet of roots, berries, frogs, toads, 
and sometimes a stray bird. 

We frequently hear of them being 
dug out, hunted, and torn to pieces by 
dogs ; very rarely do we hear of them 
doing any damage to domestic stock. 
When they sin hunger is generally the 
motive which urges them. 

Let us not make this one sin of a 
splendid animal an excuse for war 
upon its ancient and inoffensive tribe. 
On the contrary, let us remember the 
good example set at Kew Gardens in 
the cause of a much more graceless 
culprit. On the ornamental waters of 
the gardens rare birds are kept, and 
these attracted one badger back to 
scenes where in olden times its ancestors 
were lords and owners. 

Bones and Bluebells 

For long it lay in hiding, and from 
time to time it went forth, captured 
one of the feathered exotics, took it 
home, and supped upon it. Holding 
the balance fairly between birds and 
mammals, the good people of Kew 
said : “ This must not be.” They 

tracked the badger to his lair, and found 
the burrow littered with the bones of 
birds. Did they kill him ? No. They 
captured him alive and sent him away 
into the country to be liberated where 
his appetite would lead him out of bad 
ways to useful work. 

'Perhaps the thing that turned the 
scale in his favour was the fact that this 
badger was a fellow of romantic taste; 
he lined his burrow with bluebells ! 

In the same spirit that immortal 
pirate Francis Drake bedecked his 
burrow when he sailed the uncharted 
seas. His cabin in the Golden Hind 
was a music saloon, and in it the finest 
musicians played to him daily. 

The Spaniards could no more under¬ 
stand that than the good Woman of 
Llanarthney can understand her peace¬ 
ful badger neighbour turning buccaneer. 

THE DESERT BLOSSOMS 
A Romance of Pioneering 

Lord Burnham, speaking ■ of his 
recent visit to Australia, has been 
recalling an example of the great 
energy that is being shown in building 
up the young continent. 

During the nineties of last century 
the goldfields of Kalgoorlie were prac¬ 
tically without water. A handful of 
colonists, under John Forrest, made a 
line of water-pipes w’hich brought the 
needed water from a reservoir near 
Perth, 470 miles away across the desert. 

That supply of water, no longer needed 
for the mines, is helping to fertilise an 
area of wheat and sheep-raising farms 
equal in size to many English counties. 


A CHILDREN’S 
COLOUR BOOK 

PICTURES OF THE WORLD 
AS IT IS 

Great Gallery of Photographs 
of Lands and Peoples 

FOR HOME AND SCHOOL 

There is a great day coming. It may 
come in five years or in fifty, but come it 
will—the day when the camera will give 
us the life of the world in all its colour. 

Marvellous as photography is, in one 
sense it has failed; the colour photograph 
is still a dream and the world of photo¬ 
graphy is a world of black and white. 

A world of black and white ! The 
daffodils will soon be coming ; think 
of them in black and white ! You can 
hardly conceive a world witli all the 
warmth and glow of colour gone, but 
that is the world of the camera. The 
dream of the colour photograph has 
yet to come true, but when it does come 
true it will revolutionise our books and 
magazines, for they will show us the 
world as it really is, in all its glow of red 
and green and gold. 

The Colour of the World 

The scientist will tell you that colour 
does not exist, but the traveller knows 
better. He has seen the sunset on the 
Nile; he has been over the hills to 
Cettinje; he has seen the Riviera 
ablaze with flowers ; he lias seen the 
flamingo and the humming-bird ; he has 
been in the bazaars of Cairo and Con¬ 
stantinople. What else can thrill us 
like the colour of the world ? 

Thrilled with the thought of ail the 
colour we have seen in the countries of 
the world, it is not surprising, perhaps, 
that some of us should be impatient of 
the camera. Why is it so long in giving 
us colour pictures ? - ' 

Twenty years ago, when he was 
helping me to make the Children’s 
Encyclopedia, I remember my friend 
Mr. Hammerton explaining a new sys¬ 
tem of colour photography that seemed 
to be almost here. But the time has 
passed and it is still among the dreams. 

Final Triumph of Photography 

What has -happened now is that 
Mr. Hammerton, tired of waiting for 
the camera, has anticipated the final 
triumph of photography by preparing 
such a gallery of photographs as have 
never been brought together before in 
any book. While the inventors are 
thinking about it he has put colour into 
photography. He has joined Art and 
Science to make a picture of the life of 
the world such as has never before been 
seen. 

The idea of Mr. Hammerton, who has 
been years in preparing this picture 
gallery of the life of the world’s races, 
was that the pictures should be a faithful 
record of the world as it is, and he decided 
therefore that every picture used must 
be a photograph. But how could it be 
faithful without the colour ? Hem it is 
that what Science has failed to do Art 
has done. An immense number of 
magnificent photographs from all over 
the world have been coloured by artists 
from original sources, so that they show 
us lands and peoples as they really are. 

The Human Family Group 

All this ingenuity and industry, all 
this searching of the world for the best 
photographs of life as it actually is, have 
now made available for children, in a 
form in which it is easy for all to buy it, 
a great' colour book of Lands and 
Peoples which must surely be a w-elcomc 
guest in every home and school. It will 
be more than a guest indeed ; it will 
be like one of the family. Every child 
will love these hundreds of colour plates. 


ARTHUR OF THE ZOO 

A GOOD LITTLE FELLOW 

The Brightest Brain in a Great 
Collection 

THE MIND OF A CHIMPANZEE 

Poor Arthur, the Zoo chimpanzee, 
w-ho lias lately died of pneumonia, which 
carries off so many of the Zoo’s precious 
animals, will leave a gap that many 
hearts will find it hard to fill. 

He had not the brain of a human 
being, though he was so' very intelli¬ 
gent, but he had more endearing qualities 
than some humans have. 

He seemed to be able to do everything 
but talk, and the chief reason why he 
could not do that was because there is a 
particular convolution in a lobe of the 
brain which the higher apes do not 
possess, but which the brain anatomists 
think was developed in man when he 
first began to put words together. 

An Example for Human Beings 

Otherwise Arthur had a brain in which 
the imitative faculty >vas developed so 
highly that he seemed to think before he 
acted. Many human beings fail there, and 
many more do not think before they 
speak. But Arthur had brain enough to 
know what was good for him, even when 
it took the form of medicine ; and he 
regarded the taking of his temperature 
with approval. Even the prick of the 
needle when injections w-ere given to 
him to save his life was not resented. 
He stretched Out his furry little leg to 
receive it after one or two doses. 

He liked clothes and put them on with 
a nice regard for the armholes. He 
could hold a hand of cards like any 
bridge-player, though, to his credit be 
it said, he never learned to understand 
the game. A knife and fork he handled 
like a gentleman, and he knew a hammer 
would knock in nails,' for he proved it. 

Unlocking His Door 

Yet if one were to select the thing 
in which Arthur’s imitative faculty ap¬ 
proached nearest to intelligent scrutiny 
it would be in the matter of keys. Give 
him a bunch of keys and ■ he would try- 
one after another till he found one to fit 
the padlock of his cage. 

For a chimpanzee he had indeed a 
brain that was a marvel, but that was 
not what made him the chimpanz.ee he 
was. It was his gentleness; perhaps one 
might even say his goodness. Nobody 
who knew him will deny that he was 
a dear, good little fellow. 

Coflfinned Irom the previous column 
printed on art paper and scattered 
throughout a book with thousands of 
other pictures of the moving life of 
Lands and Peoples everywhere. The 
marvellous colour plate of the human 
family given away with the first two 
numbers, showing 296 types of the 
world’s peoples, is the best thing of its 
land that has ever been done, and, 
mounted on a card, will give distinction 
to any school in which it hangs. 

Many grown-ups know the famous 
books dealing with the Countries of the 
World and the Peoples of all Nations 
upon which this new work is based, but 
this is the first time in the history of 
books that 700 colour plates like these 
have been included in one work. It is 
good to think that such a book should 
be made for children, and it-will be 
warmly welcomed in every home and 
school. “ We needs must love the 
highest when we see it,” and as a 
colour book Lands and Peoples is the 
highest yet. 

The first number lies on the bookstalls 
with the C.N., and the price is is. 3d. 
Let nobody miss it. Ask for 

Lands and Peoples 


SOS IN A STORM 

DRAMA OF THE ATLANTIC 

Great Ship’s Thrilling 
Adventure in a Hurricane 

HOW WIRELESS SAVED A CREW 

When the Aquitania, which runs to 
time like an express train, is two days 
late, it may be taken for granted that 
there is something wrong with the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

So indeed there was, according to 
the story of her captain, Sir Jam.es 
Charles, who met, on his crossing to 
New York, a hurricane such as he had 
never experienced in all his career. 

For three days the tempest blew 
unceasingly against him, and the waves 
that broke over the tall decks of the 
ship’s 45,000-ton hull were often 70 feet 
from trough to crest—not mountains 
high, as the old phrase has it, but as tall 
as many a church tower. Three days 
of a 70-mile-an-hour gale and waves 70 
feet high, and it was no wonder that even 
the giant turbines of the ship could often 
not force her forward against the wind 
more than five knots. 

A Noble Story 

When the gale became a blizzard, and 
snow hid the sea so that the look-out 
could see no more than a hundred yards 
ahead, there came to the other look-out 
in the wireless cabin the thrilling message 
of an SOS call. It was from the 
steamer Antinoe, 15 miles away. The 
Aquitania was being turned toward her 
when another message came from the 
U.S. liner President Roosevelt to say 
that she was nearer the distressed ship, 
and would run to help her. 

The Roosevelt then added a dramatic 
and a noble story to the annals of the 
sea. After losing four boats and two 
men in the endeavour to reach the help¬ 
less Antinoe, Captain Fried, of the 
Roosevelt, called for volunteers for 
another attempt. There was not a 
moment’s hesitation among his crew. 
Another boat was manned, and in a lull 
the ship was reached and twelve of her 
crew were saved. Yet another boat 
reached the Antinoe and took off the 
thirteen men still on board. So all the 
crew were saved. 


THINGS SAID 

The dunce often has a large amount of 
common-sense. Dr. 7 l. F. Tridgold 
The reason you like to sing in the bath 
is because the bath has a small note 
of its own which mingles with yours. 

Mr. E. G. Richardson 
Things are getting better. 

Mr. Winston Churchill 
In all my travels I have never seen 
happier children than in the outlying 
parts of the Empire. The Prince oj Wales 
I believe men ought to work. 

Mr. Herbert Smith 

If you keep smiling you make other 
people cheerful. 

A Ticket Collector at St. Paul's Station 
American workmen are buying motor¬ 
cars instead of alcohol. Miss Agnes Slack 
If anything goes wrong in London—if 
there is a fog, if the river overflows, if 
the trains run late—the average Lon¬ 
doner thinks that if ho blames the 
County Council he will not be far wrong. 

Sir John Gilbert 

There was a time when the world 
was willing to pay almost any price 
to bring America into the I.eague, 
but they have found they can get 
along without us. 

Mr. Bruce, American Senator 
Many people dream of the future for 
the first half of their lives and of the 
past for the second half. In this way 
they lose both halves, and their lives 
are embittered with regrets for what 
might have been. Dr. Bernard Holland 
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THE KARAKORAMS 


SOME OFCHINA’S TROUBLED MILLIONS 


BLACKENING SAINTS 


DUTCH EXPLORERS ON 
THE HEIGHTS 

Thinking of the Weather as 
We Sit by the Fire 

GREAT THINGS LINKED 
WITH SMALL 

It has been possible during the severe 
weather of the present year not only to 
share in England the Alpine sports which 
we commonly associate with Switzer¬ 
land, but to witness from our armchairs 
wonders in miniature'like those reported 
on a gigantic scale from the great, grim 
Karakoram Mountains in Central Asia. 

These forbidding and mysterious 
mountains, lying to the west of the 
Himalayas and containing some of the 
loftiest peaks in the world, have now 
been explored by a gallant Dutch 
expedition, of which the leaders were 
Mr. P. C. Visser and Mrs. Visser-IIooft, 
a valiant combination reminding us of the 
climbing triumphs of Mr. and Mrs. Work¬ 
man in the same dizzy altitudes. 

Rivers of Moving ice 

Our Dutch friends had many thrilling 
experiences in river-choked gorges, 
on sheer* precipices, amid avalanches, 
of falling rocks, up breathless ice-bound 
heights, in valleys which ended in death¬ 
traps, in death-traps which led magically 
into smiling inhabited valleys and out 
upon vast glaciers, rivers of solid, 
slowly-moving ice, some of them as much 
as 37 miles long, and giving birth to 
mighty rivers. 

The longest glacier in the Himalayas 
is 16 miles, the longest in the Alps about 
ten miles ; but here was the greatest 
expanse of ice to be found anywhere in 
the world outside Polar latitudes. All 
this ice is merely snow changed by 
pressure and time to a substance almost 
as hard as mineral. 

A Monster of the North Atlantic 

From such ice, in Arctic and Antarctic 
lands, the enormous icebergs which 
cruise the seas like embattled islands are 
born at sea-level. The monster of the 
North Atlantic upon which the Titanic 
tore herself open in 1912, with a loss of 
1498 lives, came into being in this way. 

Pondering upon the glaciers of Kara¬ 
koram as we sat by the fire, we have 
seen such wonders created within a 
hundred feet of our noses. The snow 
lying on the roads was forced into ice 
under pressure of traffic. Cars drew up 
by the path and rested on the snow 
which, under the weight of the wheels, 
became ice, so that -when the cars came 
to restart their studless tyres skidded, 
the wheels spun round, and the vehicles 
were immovable till grit and ashes had 
been thickly strewn on the ground. 
The little ice tracks the wheels formed 
were so many tiny glaciers, made while 
one waited and watched. 

Icebergs and the Weather 

Some ice has effects which are not so 
soon detected, though they may pro¬ 
foundly affect the world. It seems 
established that the quantity of ice now 
forming off the north coast of Siberia will 
have an influence on our spring and 
autumn weather four years hence. It is 
iu Siberia that the icebergs form which, 
four years later, are found off the east 
coast of Greenland, that being the time 
taken for the bergs to drift across the 
Polar basin. Thus the cold of our 
present winter had its origin in part in 
the Siberian winter of five years ago. 

In the same way a bitter winter far 
south, in the Weddell Sea, is found to 
bring drought to the corn and maize¬ 
bearing land of Argentina three and a 
half years afterwards. 

Thus are great things linked with 
small in this wonderful world. 



Refugees from the war area outside Tientsin 



A typical family of refugees 


A soldier of the Chih-lian Army of 
Oeneral Li Chang-Liu 


Carrying a sick member of a refugee 
family 


Amid the clash of the various War Lords with their armies, China’s millions aTe in great 
trouble today. If they cultivate their fields they do not know how soon their crops may 
be taken by soldiers or brigands, and they themselves have to fiee from their homes. These 
photographs, taken in the Tientsin war area, show typical scenes in China today 


AND WHITEWASHING 
SINNERS 

Ridiculous Attack on George 
Washington 

FATHER OF FREEDOM 
AND HIS SLAVES 

America is aglow with patriotic 
indignation because George Washington, 
the father of the American nation, has 
been snatched with violent hands from 
his place in the hall of fame and placed 
in the pillory. The" offender is an 
American, a novelist who need not be 
mentioned, and the scene of his offence 
was that conspicuous occasion, the ban¬ 
quet of the Sons of the Revolution. 

Before he could be silenced by protests 
this speaker railed at the first President 
with much heat, and asserted that 
he played cards, liked wine, distilled his 
own whisky, did not go to church, and 
was a rather worthless type of man. 

Washington’s Will 

j Now, we have to judge men by the 
1 standards of the age in which they lived, 

; and not condemn them for what we 
| now recognise to be evil ways, though 
! they were norrhal and natural in their 
! day-. Washington was not a teetotaller 
for the simple reason that teetotalism is 
i younger than he. Pitt, Fox, Sheridan, 
and hosts of other great men were 
terrible drunkards, and Fox was little 
better than a professional gambler. 

Washington was an owner of slaves 
and did not free them until he died ; 

! but who of his age did ? The illustrious 
Gladstone family were recruiting their 
fortunes by the transport of slaves across 
the ocean "long after Washington’s time; 
and two generations after the death of 
the first American President the South 
! fought the North in an awful war for 
. the right to retain her slaves, 
i But Washington was the pioneer of 
emancipation. He decreed in his will 
! that his slaves should be freed at the 
1 death of his wife. It could not be done 
: before, he wrote, greatly as he wished 
it, as certain of the slaves were part of 
his wife’s dowry and had married his 
i slaves, so that they and their children 
\ were joint property. 

| New School of Biographers 

j That was the first sounding of the 
note of Negro freedom in America, aud¬ 
it should be remembered in Washing¬ 
ton’s honour. But he needs no defence 
today; he has been weighed in the 
balance 'by impartial critics the world 
over, and’stands one of the greatest, 
purest, noblest men who ever lived, 
ranking with Marcus Aurelius and Alfred. 
He was human, which is to say that he 
was imperfect; but who is not ? 

It is the fashion of many biographers 
to write the lives of their heroes in 
honey and sweetness, giving us false 
pictures of impossible perfection. Now a 
new school lias arisen which, labouring 
to whitewash infamous men, such ns 
Henry the Eighth, the Borgias, Judge 
Jeffreys, and the rest, pelts with mud 
and ridicule the reputation of the really 
noble dead. 

Standing Facts on Their Heads 

The habit may have come from the 
practice of Mr. Bernard Shaw, whose 
motto might be “ Whatever is, is wrong,” 
who stands facts on their heads, ridicules 
astronomers, doctors, statesmen, re¬ 
formers, and lesser well-intentioned 
workers for truth and public service. 
Smaller men than Mr. Shaw have 
followed in the same path. 

No one is free from fault, not Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Caesar, Cromwell, 
Napoleon, Wellington, no one in the 
Old Testament and hardly anyone in 
the New, no one in history. Indeed, the 
world has known but one flawless being, 
and Him it crucified. 
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NATION ESCAPES 
A CRISIS 

Peace on the Railways 

WHAT THE TROUBLE 
WAS ABOUT 

The nation has happily escaped from 
the sudden threat of a railway crisis. 

A wages dispute on the railways is 
always an anxious business because 
of the" paralysis a stoppage would cause 
to the whole of the nation's industries. 
Happily, however, the railways have 
an admirable system of boards and 
committees in which all differences 
can be thoroughly threshed out, and 
this machinery has just secured a settle¬ 
ment of a dispute which looked at one 
time like leading to a national strike. 

At the same time as the men’s 
unions were asking for an all-round 
increase of wages the companies decided 
that they must call for an all-round 
reduction. Perhaps it is not surprising 
that in these circumstances both parties 
agreed to let things remain very much 
as they are at present. 

The actual decision was a little less 
favourable to the men than that. 
It was decided by the National Wages 
Board that what is called the cost- 
of-living bonus, amounting at most 
to 8s. a week, and in seme cases to only 
is., must be dropped in the case of 
newcomers and of men promoted from 
lower posts. Two of the companies 
considered that this was not enough 
relief for their wages bill, and made a 
“ minority report ” against it. 

Result of the Agreement 

The men were greatly disappointed 
at the decision and at a meeting of 
delegates from the branches of the 
National Union of Railwaymen the 
settlement agreed to by their leaders 
was rejected, and the leaders were sent 
back to try and get better terms. In 
this they failed, and a second delegate 
meeting was summoned. 

There was a strong demand for a 
strike, but the leaders were convinced 
that it could not succeed, if only 
■because public opinion was clear that 
the proposed settlement was reasonable. 
At last the proposal for a strike was 
rejected and the agreement accepted 
by a majority of five votes. 

The agreement means that for a 
number of years there will be old hands 
and new hands working side by side at 
the same work at different rates of pay. 


ITALY PAYS A PENNY 
OF THE SIXPENCE 
Britain as the World’s 
Burden-Bearer 

At last one of our great Allies in the 
war has settled her war debt to us. That 
is to say, she has made a definite promise 
as to what and when she will pay. 

What she is going to pay is less than 
one-sixth of what she owes, but as 
hitherto neither she nor France has paid 
anything at all we are quite pleased 
about it! Her debt is 600 million 
pounds, and as we had to borrow the 
money to lend to her we arc paying 
income tax at the rate of sixpence in the 
pound to meet the interest on the loan. 
Now Italy has promised to pay a penny 
of our sixpence for the next 62 years, 
and we are to go on paying the other 
fivepence !' 

We said some time ago that we would 
not ask our debtors to pay us more 
than we needed to pay our own debt to 
America. We owe America an average 
of 38 millions a year. France talks of 
paying us about twelve millions, and 
now Italy has promised us four. We 
shall get nothing from Russia, and what 
our other debtors can pay is so small as 
not to count. 

The British taxpayer, with his back 
nearly broken, must go on bearing the 
burden of the world. 


BRAVE SISTERS 
OF THE COAST 

Northumberland Women 
Remember Grace Darling 

STORY OF A STORMY NIGHT 

The Lifeboat Institution has been 
reminding us of a story which all Eng¬ 
land should be proud to remember. It 
happened at Boulmer, a fishing village 
in Northumberland, on a terrible night 
several weeks ago. 

The gale drove hard on Boulmer 
Beach that afternoon, bringing snow 
and rain and hail from the North Sea. 
It was many years since such a pitiless 
storm had swept the coast. The blizzard 
was so overpowering that the stout 
cart-horse which drew the stores van 
could make no headway and had to give 
up the journey. 

At midnight there was the cry of a 
wreck. Rockets shot up ; guns raised 
their thin clamour in the lulls of the 
gale. The men and women of Boulmer 
roused themselves. The Alnmouth life¬ 
boat was being launched, and the Boul¬ 
mer boat was told to stand by. But 
the Boulmer boat was a mile and a 
half away, across a beach so driven 
with the blizzard that a man could 
scarcely stand. 

In the Teeth of the Gale 

About sixty of the villagers, more 
than half of them women, went to the 
boathouse and dragged their lifeboat 
out. This vessel weighs over three tons 
in ordinary circumstances. No one 
knows what it weighed in the teeth of 
that gale. The noble band of men and 
women dragged and hauled, tugged and 
pushed, and a yard at a time they got 
on their way.' 

Battered, half-blinded by snow and 
hail, they dragged that great boat a 
mile and a half and stood by the Aln¬ 
wick ready to launch until the need 
was passed. They were on duty on that 
fierce North Sea shore from three 
o’clock to nine. 

The Lifeboat Institution is writing 
on a vellum sheet the names of the 35 
women who worked with the men for 
those at sea that night at Boulmer; 
35 Grace Darlings they have been 
called, carrying on the famous heroine’s 
traditions in her own Northumberland. 


THE WOLF COMES DOWN 
A Raid in North Italy 

In our own British islands wintry 
cold brings only the birds as pensioners 
to our doors, but on the Continent the 
bitter weather of mid-January, following 
on that of December, brought the wild 
creatures from the forests. 

In Italy the great grey wolves came 
down to the villages. The Italy where 
this took place is not the sunny 
provinces where the Arno runs through 
Florence, or where the canals lap the 
palaces of Venice, though both these 
towns can be bitterly cold in winter, 
but at the top of the Adriatic where 
Italy merges into Dalmatia. 

In the forests at the foot of the 
mountains of the Istrian Peninsula the 
wolves which all Italy once knew have 
one of their last refuges. Cold and 
hunger brought them out to raid the 
country and to seek food within the 
gates of the farmyards. In one village 
the people barricaded themselves in 
their houses while the wolves howled 
through the streets. 

The marauders attacked sheepfolds 
and were driven off only by gunfire. 
Thevr attacked a peasant walking in 
daylight along a road. They attacked 
a motor-car on the Santa Croce uplands. 

All round the land side of the Istrian 
Peninsula they set up a temporary reign 
of terror. The stalwart men who police 
the Italian roads and carry rifles were 
called in ; but the wolves only returned 
to their forests when . hunters and 
peasants joined together to drive them 
back over a wide stretch of country. 


THE DICTATOR S 
WAY 

A Little Bit Off the 
Banknote 

A HINT FOR FRANCE 

Charles Stuart had his own way of 
getting money out of his people’s pockets. 
The Greek Dictator has his, and it is 
very ingenious. 

France, at her wits’ end to get money 
from her people, must have been very 
much interested in the idea of General 
Pangalos. 

He issued a decree telling everyone 
to cut a piece off each banknote irr his 
possession and put it away, spending 
the other part. The spending part, he 
explained, would only be worth three- 
quarters of the whole, and even if people 
did not cut it that would be all the note 
would be worth now. But the part put 
away would represent a loan of the other 
quarter of the value made by the 
holder to the Government. On that 
quarter the Government would pay 
interest at six per cent, and it would 
pay the principal back—in twenty years! ■ 

The General apologised for troubling 
the people, and promised he would not 
do it again. He assured them that 
they would soon find the cut notes as 
valuable as the whole ones used to be, 
and yet have the Government’s promise 
about the other part as well. 

NEW COINS FOR OLD 
IRELAND 
Brighter Currency 

The Irish Free State Government 
lias introduced a Bill for a separate set of 
silver, nickel, and bronze coins for use in 
Southern Ireland. 

They are only to be token coins 
that is to say so many of each kind will 
represent an English pound without 
themselves being worth so much. Thus 
they can have no effect on the value of 
money there. 

But if they will do no harm they will 
not, apparently, do any particular good, 
and it does not seem to be claimed 
that they will. The step is based 
wholly on sentiment. 

To establish an Irish sovereign inde¬ 
pendent of the British would certainly 
be disastrous, for the British sovereign 
is Ireland’s sheet anchor. Some people 
think it is unwise of her even to play 
with her silver currency, but the nickel 
and bronze coins are quite safe, and 
with an Irish harp on them will doubtless 
look very nice. Good luck to them ! 


ONE CHAMBER OR TWO ? 
A Question for New South 
Wales 

New South Wales is busy deciding 
the great question whether it shall have 
one House or two in the State Parlia¬ 
ment. Till lately each of the States of 
Australia, like the Commonwealth Parlia¬ 
ment itself, has had two Houses, but 
five years ago Queensland abolished its 
Senate and now the Government of New 
South Wales wants to do the same thing. 

In the Commonwealth and in the 
other States the Senate is elected, like 
the Lower House, but on a different 
basis; but in New South Wales the- 
Upper House, known as the Legislative 
Council, is nominated, its members being 
appointed for life by the Government 
of the day. 

Now the Council has been rejecting or 
altering Government Bills a great deal. 
The Government replied by creating 
25 nciv supporters of the Government, 
but even since’that the Government has 
been defeated by a majority of one ! 
Nothing daunted, it has decided to 
bring in a Bill to abolish the Council. 


LIKE A LITTLE 
TUSSAUD’S 

How a Clever Man 
Taught the Chinese 
MISSIONARY AND HIS MODELS 

There must be something special 
about any institution which draws half 
a million visitors a year, and it is all the 
more noteworthy when the visitors come 
from the' surrounding country into a 
provincial Chinese capital. 

Yet these are the figures recorded 
by the turnstiles of the Arthington 
Institute at Tsinanfu, in Shantung, 
founded just over twenty years ago by 
the Rev. J. S. Whitewright, who died 
suddenly in China not long ago. Mr. 
Whitewright first went out to China 
for the Baptist • Missionary Society 43 
years ago. 

The great attraction of the institute, 
now a part of the Shantung Christian 
University, is its wonderful little models. 
Mr. Whitewright, who was born at Edin¬ 
burgh and spent most of his boyhood 
at Bristol, was for six years in the 
Ordnance Survey Department. He 
learned to make little models, and 
through these he taught geography 
and history by reproducing in miniature 
historic scenes. He built up a perfect 
miniature Madame Tussaud’s of the 
peoples of many nations. 

The Secret of Success 

The walls of the institute are covered 
with simple charts and with pictures 
of foreign lands, and Mr. Whitewright 
had lecturers who went round with 
visitors explaining the objects. 

It was on a vacant piece ot land 
supposed to be haunted by evil -spirits 
that Mr. Whitewright, 20 years ago, 
built both the institute arid his house. 
The townsfolk, interested to see if the 
spirits were annoying him, and equally 
interested in Western ways, of house¬ 
keeping, used to go along the wall at 
night and make it a sort of grand stand 
to watch the course of his household 
affairs. Their attention became so 
embarrassing that at last Mr. White¬ 
wright had to ask the governor to 
intervene on his behalf. 

The secret of Mr. Whitewright’s 
success was that he saturated himself 
with things Chinese, and thoroughly 
understood the Chinese mind. He won 
the affections of the Chinese, and, despite 
the boycott of British and Christian 
colleges in China, the Shantung Christian 
University has this year niore students 
than ever. 


PLANE THAT STEERS 
ITSELF 

The Gyroscope Again 

The C.N has already described the 
way in which gyroscopes are being 
applied to ships to prevent rolling at 
sea. Now we hear of yet another use 
for the gyroscope. It is to be installed 
on aeroplanes. 

From the earliest days of flying 
attempts have been made to find some 
means by which the pitching and rolling 
of the machine might be automatically 
regulated, so relieving the pilot of. his 
constant labour of correcting such 
movements by his joystick. The 
gyroscope has always been a prims 
favourite in these schemes, but no 
really satisfactory control has been 
developed; and now the flying men have 
decided to leave pitching and rolling to 
the control of the pilot, but to relieve 
him of the work of steering. 

This is being done by applying the 
gyroscope to the rudder, and an aero¬ 
plane can in this way be made to follow 
a given course without any effort on the 
part of the pilot. 

Automatic steering of this kind is 
particularly valuable for night flying. 
It is being installed on a big Vickers-. 
Vanguard aeroplane which Imperial Air¬ 
ways will soon be sending on its travels. 
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PICTURE-NEWS AND TIME MAP SHOWING THE WORLD’S HOT AND COLD AREAS 



Line of the Arctic night 
No Sun north of this line^ 
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Limit of icefield now 

ALASKA 



SPITSBERGEN'S FIRST EGG" 
Hens were introduced into 
Spitsbergen quite recentkj 
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!; ANTS ON THE TELEPHONE < 

An interest inq experiment with ants •; 

|has been described inalccture at 
California Umvroihj. A male and ;i 
| female ant were separated and pbeed 
£ d telephone receivers five miles apart,; ^ 
The female bu her ad ions showed t’—it she : , 
. could detect me prrscnced the distant rnale : :i: 


. v \and thefirsteqq laid g& . aurora CAUSES fire ALARM 
> there has been The qrcatestdisplaq of Northern Liqhts overseen in 
bioivn ar\l mounted #\JjScandinavi3 was witnessed tfx? 
onastandin ^ other mqht when the f Itckrrinq „ 

the public -/^Lred qlare in theskqcaused 

rti. -' alarmsdfire all over$weden£iT ' ' 

,Ntrwaipnd Peninarl/ 

‘ SIBERIA'S FARTHEST NORTH 

, ............ Despite the severe cold 3 Russian eupcditicn is slwrtb to 

^rvTHE DESTRUCTIVE BEAVER S V 7^*5wOLF PERIL 1NITALY * explore Lenin Land, formcrlq called Nicholas II Land, * 

JW^tect^eWnqqnrf ! «h K h ,1 islhouqW will toe an itel spot hr obscr^ 

tLvwcwM- ****** have 







'■s^had to be rnnoved bq Gcvemmcnt forrstrqmrn^ 
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FLYING TO ARGENTINA 
The attempt to f li) from 5pam to 
Argentina has created crc3t enthusiasm < 
i.i Spam and Arq^ntma. the tlqmq boat. 


Equator—the middle which was fitted with two Enqlish Napier 
line round the globe :■ 1 nicjines.started from Palos, the place 
” • •, . from which Columbus started,its . 

destmat ion being Buenos Ai 


' MAROONED FOR SEVEN WEEKS m 
. ; : ; Calmrr weather has just enabled one of s 
: the men at the Armen liqht house off Bnttonq 
: to be relieved after havmq been cut off from ■:• 

; the shore lor 53 dags. Dunnqa storm waves 
broke over the lantern, 120 feet hiqh ; 

■ ' : ;.r : ’; 1 -- ■ ■ ' * 

n CAMEL-LOADS OF SILVER^* _ 

*:^;A caravan includinq ten camel-/. • fcr~- 
• •:> loads of silver arrived rcccntlq • \ 
at Fez. It ves accompanied bq _ 
the Kaid d the fkn^OunaqtvL^S^ 

\tr ^sV awcalthq s upjVtorof Abdel Krim.whoJ 
\ ls w^ ias just deserted him and > 
'submitted to ttie French !&£ 


’'Cmce attacked a motor-car The motorists drove them 
jitficulhj 


fcndoinqqrrat J wnicn ls I51cu( l nT wm an IGeai 5 F° r rcr cescnm.a/ 
here theu have' the movement of the polar ice v -y* 
and at Santa 'ft , ' /, \\t > /V Xl • 

risfs drove them u. ' •. , V > , i , 
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CAMPHOR FROM CHINA 
Chira.d'.’spite her political 1 roubles .stilt has 
an important camphor industry in 
i Fukien province and in Yunnan, the 
i cil beinq obtained bq cuttinq up the 
' wood of the camphor burel and 
V _u___^ 
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:■ JAPANS FOOD PROBLEM./:- ^ 
f . . : Japan's population of GO millions is incrras.nq ; 
^ so rapid .ij that the food problem is bccominq : 
venj acute. The rice supply is inadequate and; 
\ sir"** £_ ! i -Suggested that thousands of chestnut > 
Y-IKCT/Ky vV trees should be planted at 

•v •• ••. .: once, chestnuts beinq mom!; 


Southern limit 
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The World’s Hot and Cold Are?*s 

The area within the black wavy lines is 
known as the Hot Belt, and has a tem¬ 
perature’ of 70 degrees Fahrenheit or 
over. The world’s coldest districts are 
marked with diagonal lines, and the hottest 
districts with perpendicular lines. 
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GREAT FLOODS IN EAST AFRICA 
;i; East Africa has been havmq its floods. As a result of j 
v torrential rains near Bcira manu natives wen* nonwnrd 
; *n tires bq the floods and have nod to be rescued bij : i 
motor-boats. Five inches of ram fell in a daq 


SNOW AT THE EQUATOR ;%$& 

A climber who latelq ascended Kilimanjaro,the iji 
piqhcst mountain in Atrica.which stands ven.i ; i; 
;i; near the Equator, encountered a blindinq '’.Vi. 
snowstorm at a height of 15.000 feet . 
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piBUSH FIRE IN A CITY p. 

A bush fire occurred btclq in King’s fhrk, V 
!; FVi*th,which although in the citg is larqdu virgin 
jj bush, and t he f bmes spread rapidIq and destroyed: 

. several houses wiVVppPp: 
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AN EAST AFRICAN UNION ? 
Important Movement 

A very significant tiling has been 
happening at Nairobi, the capital of 
Kenya Colony, in East Africa. 

A conference has assembled there of 
the Governors of Kenya, Uganda, Tan¬ 
ganyika, Nyasaland, and Northern 
Rhodesia in accordance with the recom¬ 
mendation cf the Commission which 
toured this great area a year or so ago. 

If we look at the map we see that 
Uganda and Kenya, to the south of the 
Sudan and Abyssinia, have south of 
them the territory of Tanganyika, 
which used to be German East Africa but 
is now ruled by Britain under the League 
of Nations. South once more of that is 
part of Northern Rhodesia ; Nyasaland, 
tucked away behind Lake Nyasa ; and 
Portuguese East Africa. 

So that the coming of Tanganyika 
under British control has joined up a 
huge slice of Africa,, as big as the Union 
of South Africa itself, under the rule of 
a single Power. Some day it seems 
inevitable that these areas will be joined 
up in a second African Union. What 
has been made very clear, however, is 
that the time for that is not yet. 

To begin with, the colonies scarcely 
know each other ! “ Few things struck 

usjnorc,” says the Commission’s Report, 
“ than the lack of knowledge, in each 
territory of East Africa regarding its 
neighbours; in fact, we found not 
merely a lack of knowledge but in many 
cases complete misunderstanding.” In 
the second place the degrees of progress 
and settlement among them are so 
different that a sound basis of union does 
not exist at the present time. 

But at least they are making one 
another’s acquaintance now. Already 
they are discovering that they have 
many problems in common and that 
there are many ways in which they can 
help each other. The present official 
Conference of Governors was preceded 
last October by a conference of unofficial 
delegates at Tukuyu, far up country, 
near Lake Nyasa, 


ON THE ROADS 
How the Wheels Go Round 

Here are some wonderful figures about 
Britain’s road traffic, which Sir Henry 
Maybury, Road Director of the Ministry 
of Transport, has been giving. 

The Road Fund receipts from motor 
traffic last year were more than 17 million 
pounds, against a total of less than ten 
millions in 1921. 

There are 1,600,000 vehicles on the 
roads today, and only 150,000 of them 
are horse-drawn. 

Yet there is still no great amount of 
long-distance motor traffic ; 25 to 30 
miles is about as far as goods can be 
economically carried by road. 

In London there are more than twice 
as many omnibus passengers today as 
there were in 1913. 

The transit vehicles of London carried 
3460 million people last year. 

There were twenty million fewer 
people 011 the London tramways in 1924 
than the year before. 


ZINOVIEFF’S LOST POWER 
Fall of a Great Bolshevik 

There have been some big chartges in 
the leadership of the Russian Bolsheviks 
which must have important effects. 

Of the Big Three inheriting the power 
of Lenin (Stalin, Zinovieff, and Ka- 
meneff) Stalin alone retains his full 
authority. Kameneff has been deposed 
from leadership altogether and Zinovieff 
has been so thoroughly beaten on all the 
questions before the party that his 
influence is practically gone. His 
special work has been in connection with 
foreign countries, where he has made 
continuous efforts to stir up Communist 
feeling against the regular institutions of 
government. 

His activities have certainly neon very 
inconvenient to the Bolshevik Govern¬ 
ment in its endeavours to secure the 
recognition of foreign Governments and 
foreign help in the development of 
Russian trade. 


1HE BRITISH BASKET 
OF EGGS ’ 

How to Make it Bigger 

When a British housewife buys eggs 
she likes to know what she is getting for 
her money. • 

Home and foreign producers who 
grade their eggs instead of mixing them 
up anyhow are sure of their customers 
because their customers, in their turn, 
are sure of their eggs. 

The Ministry^ of Agriculture has 
warned British poultry farmers that, 
while half the eggs imported are already 
graded under the supervision of the 
exporting countries, a number of other 
countries are getting ready to do the 
same thing ; and if those at home who 
still lag behind do not follow suit they 
will find competition very severe. 

At present British consumption does 
not exceed one home-produced and one 
imported egg a week for each individual, 
and the possibilities of increasing con¬ 
sumption by the supply of high-grado 
eggs are enormous. 

It would astonish our home producers 
of food to learn how much of the success 
of the foreign competition they com¬ 
plain of is due to this habit of grading, 
as in the case of apples, for instance. 

THE FROZEN TROOP 
Tragic Fate ot Forty Horses 

In the Western United States, in 
which it' has been said there can be 
found the only places in this world 
where a man can get a frozen foot and a 
sunstroke at the same moment, fierce 
blizzards have swept over the mountains 
and the desert plains this winter. 

After one of them an engineer, who 
was surveying the country for a new 
line of railway', came upon a snowdrift 
in a dip of the hills where' forty’ of the 
half-wild horses which roam the plains 
had taken refuge. The storm had come 
down on them as they huddled together, 
and they had perished where they’stood. 


IN THE JAWS OF A 
QUICKSAND 
Terrible Experience of Two 
Fishermen 

In sight of the golf course at Southport, 
and not far from the lake where toy 
yachts go sailing in the summer, a horse 
and cart sank in a quicksand just as it 
happens in stories. 

■Who would have thought that a 
quicksand, like that in Sir Walter 
Scott's Bride of Lammcrmoor or Victor 
Hugo’s famous story of the Brittany 
cdkst could engulf a man and horse in 
the placid Southport Channel ? 

Two fishermen, each with a cart and 
horse, were out on the sands at low tide, 
seeking shrimps on the edge of one of the 
branches of the channel. Suddenly', 
without warning, the horse and cart of 
Fisherman Wright vanished, leaving 
nothing visible except the heads of the 
driver and the plunging horse. 

The other fisherman, Watkinson, was ' 
about ten yards away, and luckily had 
a length of rope. He threw it to 
Wright who caught it at the second 
attempt, when Watkinson, urging on his 
own horse, managed with a great deal 
of difficulty' to drag Wright toward him. 

More than once it seemed as if the 
attempt to save him would fail. His 
horse and cart went altogether, sinking 
into the sand and water, and he would 
have followed them if he had not "found 
a foothold on a box, to which he after¬ 
wards clung. Half floating, he was 
thus dragged toward Watkinson, whose 
own horse and cart began to slip 
perilously toward the quicksand. 

When Wright was at last brought to 
firm ground by' his friend he had 
fainted, and was almost like a drowned 1 
man. Certainly' no Southport shrimper 
ever went farther down the jaws of a 
quicksand and returned to life. 

Pronunciations in This Paper 

Karakoram . -. Ivah-rah-ko-rum 

Tientsin.Te-ent-seen 

Tsinanfu.Chin-an-fu 
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Omar the Pessimist 

Comebody has found a new 
^ verse of Omar Khayyam, 
which will make all the count¬ 
less editions of his famous poems 
out of date. But then, except 
for the ring of the words, Omar 
has long been out of date, for 
Omar is a pessimist. 

When Edward FitzGerald 
translated the ancient Persian 
poet he enriched us by his own 
beautiful English verse, and 
harmed us by the false message 
it bore. People were spellbound 
by the music of the words. 
Nearly every year a freshly illus¬ 
trated, expensive edition of The 
Rubaiyat is published. We have 
seen verses from it copied into 
the album of a poor working 
girl. Yet these haunting mea¬ 
sures breathe a most dangerous 
and un-English spirit. 

Omar cries out that life is 
short ; therefore it is. no use to 
try to achieve anything. The 
Englishman owns that sometimes 
life is short; therefore it behoves 
him to strive the harder to achieve 
something before his span is done. 

Omar says that in youth he 
strove to discover the truth about 
life and death, God and man, 
but he failed, and so it is better 
to drink wine than to pursue 
knowledge. The Englishman 
says failure is simply a reason for 
trying again, and yet again, till 
we conquer or die. 

The Persian poet desires to 
withdraw from this sad world ; 
he will sit in a moonlit garden 
with his lovely cupbearer, and 
weep to think that men and roses 
must die ; and he will drink deep 
so as to forget that he must die 
himself. The Englishman desires 
to possess this joyous world, so 
full of beauty and adventure. 
He sees the ugly corners, but he 
thinks it is better to attack them 
than to go away and cry. 

“ It is no use! ” sighs the 
poet; “nothing is. any use! If 
you plan to do a thing tomorrow 
you may die tonight. Forget the 
cruelty of life.” 

But the Englishman says : 
“ Life is not cruel to the resolute. 
There is no likelihood that I shall 
die tomorrow 7 , unless I am fool 
enough to get fuddled by that 
w T ine of yours, and break my neck 
on the stairs. I shall live a long 
time on Earth and in Eternity. 
I intend to pack every day full 
of work and play. I mean to go 
on growing and learning and con¬ 
quering all my life. I refuse to 
weep 'and to say that nothing 
is of any use.” 

And so, loving the music of the 
w 7 ords but mocking merrily at the 
spirit of them, this type of man 
has explored unknowm lands, 
founded States, and overthrown 
tyrannies. We do not think 
there is any real danger that his 
children will see life through the 
glasses of Omar Khayyam. 



The Editor’s Table 

Fleetway House, Farringdon Street, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



FLEETWAY HOUSE 


Was King Edward Crowned ? 

We hear, on very good authority, 
that King Edward the Seventh 
was never crowned. We wonder if 
any of our readers can say if this is true. 

It is reported that he related to an 
old friend of his mother’s that a 
fortune-teller had informed him he 
would never be crowned. The prince 
naturally thought she meant he would 
die before his mother, but, of course, 
he did not worry about a gipsy’s 
prophecy, and when liis mother died 
it seemed to be disproved. 

“ But after all it came true,” said 
his Majesty. 

" How can that be, sire ? " asked the 
astonished subject. “ You are king ! ” 

“ But I was not crowned,” insisted 
the sovereign. “ The Archbishop 
stumbled at the very moment when 
he was placing the crown oil my head; 
so I caught it, and put it on invself.” 

© 

The Man on His Head 

We steal this little tale from another 
editor’s table, the table of the British Weekly. 
It seems to be well worth passing on to any 
man who is standing on his head. 

(^ARLYLF. has a parable about a man 
standing at a street corner appeal¬ 
ing to the careless passers-by to open 
their eyes to things as he saw them. 
The whole world, he declared, has gone 
mad. Men, houses, trees, are all up¬ 
side down—with their feet, and their 
foundations, and their roots in the air. 

In the very height of his passionate 
argument a man in the crowd came 
forward. He took the man firmly by 
the waist and turned him'upside down. 
For he had been standing on his head. 
& 

Something Like an Editor 

jy[0RE than one famous editor has 
been accused by his devoted 
staff of wanting to write the whole 
paper himself, but none has ever been 
such an autocrat of the editorial table 
as Lars Moller, who has just died in 
Greenland. 

. In that land of icy mountains he 
founded a newspaper with the 
difficult name of Atuagagliutit, which 
was published nearer to the North 
Pole than any other paper in the 
world. It never lacked news, for it 
came out only once a year and Lars 
Moller had plenty of time to mature 
his opinions. 

There was no one to contradict him 
because he was his own staff. More 
than that, he was his own printer, 
setting up all the type and even carv¬ 
ing the wood blocks for his own 
drawings. He was also his own 
reader, though we hope, in spite of 
the remoteness of the editorial office, 
that he was not the only one. 

© 

A Crime 

If ever 1 were to do something useful 
for my country, but harmful to 
Europe and mankind, I should look 
upon it as a'crime. Montesquieu 


The Tomb of Your Friend 

Qx the grave of the good John 
Howard, somewhere in Russia, 
is, or was, a block of marble with this 
beautiful inscription engraved on it:. 
John Howard 

Whoever thou art, thou standest 
at the tomb of thy friend 
© 

Satisfying Father 

The average boy has all his work cut 
out to satisfy the optimism of his 
father, says the headmaster of Mill 
Hill School. But we are sure Mr. 
Jacks has done it. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

^Jarsiial Chang has won a victory in 
China. It is so good of him to 
have a nice easy name. 

□ 

American finds sonic London streets 
have rather lame names. Such as 
Cornhill and Cripplegatc. 

El 

gOREsare generally good-natured. They 7 
kill us with kindness. 

El 

pROM an evening paper ; 

He saw Hardy at the registry office, 
in a doom where marriages lake place. 

Wherever they 
must end it seems 
a pity to begin them 
there. 

s 

Land hunger is 
described as a 
h u m a n instinct. 
Even the young are 
fond of mud pies. 

.a 

You cannot look 
nice unless you 
are happy. And 
are not often happy 
unless you look 
nice. 

0 . 

Lhere ‘ is no need 
to go to Africa, 
says Dean Inge, 
to find a savage ; 
he is our next-door neighbour. The Dear, 
really ought to move. 

a 

J 3 IG Paul has stopped after being good 
for 13 years. Unlucky 7 , 
a 

entertaining lady 7 is calling herself 
June. Perhaps she will change her 
name before she is December. 

a 

Always be up and doing is a good 
motto. Except for miners. 

© 

Rhymes of Peter Puck 

I hate arithmetic, I do, 

Cried Peter Puck in deep despair. 
How can they say twice one is two 
When horse and horse make'just 
* one pair ? 

Then take the case of four plus seven, 
Once more things are not what they 
seem: 

The book declares this makes eleven, 
We know it only makes one team. 

© 

The Sport of Cruelty 

Fox-hunting, which ages back may 
have been a praiseworthy means of 
ridding the country of a noxious 
animal, has degenerated into a sport of 
wanton cruelty. It is that and nothing 
else. Professor E. A. Frf.eman 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS 
TO KNOW 
If ’the man who 
went for a spin 
had a topping time 


Where Do the Donkeys 
Go in Winter? 

By One Who Has Seen Them 

Our Country Girl was.asking the other day 
about the Seaside Donkey in the winter time. 
One of our correspondents here tells us what 
happens to the Yarmouth donkeys. 

^ome of the Yarmouth donkeys 
whose existence during the sum¬ 
mer is spent in giving children jog-trot 
rides up and down the beach have 
strange adventures when winter comes 
and their owners are either at sea or 
helping with the herring harvest. 

They call at many villages where 
they arc well-known, begging cottagers 
to take a donkey for six months. 

The change is not always a happy 
one for the donkeys. They may he 
taken in by sweeps, whose busy season 
is the spring. Harnessed to little black 
carts full of sooty brushes, the 
donkeys are often driven furiously 
round the countryside. 

A Country Holiday 

Yet it happens often that a donkey 
has a delightful country holiday, 
being so well fed and taken care of that 
he becomes ridiculously fat and grow r s a 
coat that is the admiration of all. . 

Lucky are those children who are 
allowed to take in a beach donkey. 
One little girl who lived in the heart 
of the country was continually begging 
to he allowed to have one of these 
donkeys. The villagers heard of her 
wish and told one of the owners, who 
lost no. time in calling at the rectory 
and persuading the child’s parents to 
take one in. They consented on 
condition that she should take entire 
charge of the animal. 

The whole of this child’s life was 
changed. She was able to escape from 
having to go for two dull walks each 
day with a governess who disliked 
country life, and she went for long 
rides on the donkey instead, shaking 
a tin of stones over his head until his 
quick trot-trot would jolt the bones 
nearly out of her body, and she would 
feel the happiest girl in the world. 

A Sad Parting 

Every spare minute she spent in 
the stable, harnessing, unharnessing, 
and feeding her steed; or, if he were 
put out to graze, she would decoy 
him up to the hedge, leap on to him, 
and ride him round the field. 

When the weather grows warm and 
May arrives the donkey-men appear 
again in the inland villages to reclaim 
their property. It is a sad day for 
the children, but the parting may not 
be for long. The day is sure to come 
when they will meet in Yarmouth and 
delight in a canter along the beach. 

Often an owner will hardly believe 
that the frisky, well-kept donkey he 
sees again can be the little creature 
he had left behind a few months before. 

But he is, and back he trots, with 
the whole little drove of donkeys, 
through the marsh country, along the 
six-mile road to the sea. They take 
their old places on the promenade, 
near the goat carriages, and however 
much they enjoyed their winter, they 
are happy to be once more on the sands. 
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A Splendid Thing for Music 


CRATER OF AN OLD 
VOLCANO 

AN ISLAND WITH A 
FAMOUS NAME 

One of the Most Poignant 
Pages in History 

THE MAN OF CYRENE 

An old volcano was not long ago 
frightening the islanders of Santoriu, in 
the Aegean Sea, and many who read 
the news must have shuddered in 
sympathy without realising what a page 
of history is hidden under the island’s 
modern name. 

For the modern Santorin is the famous 
Thera of classical history, written up by 
Herodotus like a story from the Arabian 
Nights and discussed by all the old 
historians. In reality the island is 
linked with the story of Christianity by 
one of the most poignant bonds. 

Just as the Phoenicians founded the 
mighty realm of Carthage, so the people 
of Thera established the mighty African 
colony of Cyrene, the modern Tripoli, 
a wonderland today of ancient ruins. It 
is the same Cyrene of which we read in 
the Bible. Jews from Cyrene, resting at 
Jerusalem, were among the first to hear 
the Apostles speak in divers tongues 
after the miraculous gift of speech had 
descended on them. 

Simon 

But the name of Cyrene is for ever 
engraved upon mankind’s memory in 
connection with one of the most tragic of 
earthly scenes: 

And as they came out, they found a 
man of Cyrene, Simon by name ; him 
they compelled to bear His cross. 

The Greek colony of Cyrene was’ 
founded, seven centuries before the birth 
of Christ, by dwellers in this tiny volcanic 
island of Thera which w'e call Santorin. 

11 is fortunate in some ways that man 
can forget, or past events would make 
life impossible on the scenes of ancient 
and modern disasters. They have ac¬ 
counted the volcanoes of Santorin and 
its neighbourhood extinct, yet thousands 
of people still living must remember the 
eruptions there of less than 60 years ago ; 
and throughout recorded history there 
have been repeated upheavals. Even now 
Vesuvius is at work again, w r ith thousands 
of people living near it. 

Huge Sea Volcano 

Indeed, if we study the island with the 
two western-reaching horns of the 
crescent which it forms, then glance 
across to the island of Therasia, we 
discover the amazing fact that we have 
there practically an enclosure of sea, iS 
miles in circumference, which is actually 
the crater of one colossal volcano. 

From here islands arise and islands 
vanish from time to time ; some a mass 
of pumice, some igneous rock. Titanic 
energy is bidden by that sea, energy 
which sleeps long, energy which kindles 
into action and treats islands as a mole 
treats a flower-bed ; heaving up one 
island, snatching down another, sunder¬ 
ing a third, destroying coast lines and 
their roads and habitations, and as 
freakishly restoring vestiges of old 
civilisations which have been forgotten. 

Back to the Ancient Haunts 

The throes diminish, the turmoil 
dies aw’ny, and men and women go back 
to- their ancient haunts, repair Nature’s 
ravages, rebuild, replant their vines, and 
gather new harvests from the ash which 
but little earlier had issued in fiery gusts 
from the Earth’s interior. 

fn spite of its terrors, this little island 
of many sorrow’s and much sunshine 
produced a race which could found a 
Libyan realm ; and it has an immortal 
place in the most sacred page in the 
history of the world. 


S even years ago an American merchant, 
Augustus Juillard, left an estate 
worth three million pounds to Music. 

It has taken a long time to dissolve 
the estate and make it ready for Music’s 
acceptance, but now the deed is done 
and the Juillard School of Music is 
about to be opened in New York. 

It is a long and hard road that leads 
to success in music. Years pass like 
months, and often at the end of a long 
period the student feels that he has 
just begun. When there is poverty to 
consider, as well, the case is hard indeed. 
Many a music scholar of the future 


T he British War Office wants to ex¬ 
periment in making poison gas in 
some works near St. Helens, in Lancashire, 
and as some sixteen cottages are too near 
for safety they are to be pulled down. 

But these cottages are occupied and 
the families in them have nowhere else 
to go. The Rent Restriction Act says 
that landlords cannot turn people out of 
their houses unless there is accom¬ 
modation elsewhere, so the people have 
appealed to the county court judge 
against the order to quit. 


will bless the name of Augustus Juillard. 

His contemporaries, of course, called 
him mad. To leave three million pounds 
to Music ! But .Juillard explained that 
fate, in making him a merchant, had 
not been able to imprison his spirit 
in the counting-house. He had always 
loved music, and he felt an intense 
pleasure in thinking that, long after 
lie was gone young people would be 
able to study to some purpose in the 
school. They W’ill get a general educa¬ 
tion also, and this is a very good thing, 
for too often musicians are uninterested 
in any subjects except music. 


The county court judge, after careful 
consideration, has decided that the War 
Office is right when it says’ that the 
Rent Restriction Act does not apply 
to the Crown. 

But, whatever the law may be, the 
Government can hardly suppose that 
the public will approve of turning poor 
people out of their homes for such a pur¬ 
pose without first finding them some¬ 
where else to go. That is not the kind 
of treatment it is wise to teach people 
to expect from the Government. 


7 

CHILDREN STOP A 
PRIME MINISTER 

HUMAN CHAIN ACROSS 
THE ROAD 

Verbatim Report of the Speech 
of David Smith, Aged 13 

NEW ZEALAND’S FIRST NEW 
ZEALAND PREMIER 

Mr. Gordon Coates, the first New 
Zealander by birth to become Prime 
Minister of New Zealand, received many 
congratulations on his accession to 
office, but he has been saying that the 
one which touched him most will always 
be an abiding memory to him. 

It came about in this wise. He was 
returning to his home in the north of 
New Zealand, tired out after a long and 
arduous General Klection, and after 
leaving the train he had to make a long 
journey by motor-car. His car had 
just mounted a hill near a place called 
Matakohe when some children were seen 
standing in the roadway. The Prime 
Minister’s chauffeur slowed down and 
sounded his horn, but as the children 
did not move the car stopped. 

Tribute from His Old School 

Then it w’as seen that the.youngsters 
were linked hand-in-hand ’ in a line 
across the road. They were the scholars 
of the Matakohe School, of which the 
Prime Minister was a pupil when he was 
a very small boy. 

Mr. Coates jumped out of his car and, 
walking up to the children, smilingly 
greeted them. Still they stood in a line 
barring the road. Then David Smith, 
aged 13, came forward and made the 
following little speech : 

Sir, on your first visit to Matakohe since 
the General Election we, the pupils of your 
old school, wish to congratulate you on 
attaining the highest office in our land. 
We are very proud that an old Matakohe 
boy is now Prime Minister, and ice wish 
you every success. 

Before the pleased and surprised 
Premier could reply to this unexpected 
oration David, on behalf of his fellow- 
pupils, politely requested Mr. Coates to 
present his autographed photograph 
to the school. 

A Hurricane of Cheers 

Mr. Coates thanked David and his 
schoolfellows for the compliment they 
had paid him, and told them how proud 
he was to be an old bov of the school. 
He also promised to send them the 
photograph they desired. 

“ Three ! cheers for the Prime 
Minister! ” shouted David, and in 
shrill, clear tones the cheers were given. 

" Don’t forget Mr. McLeod, the 
Minister for Lands, who is with me, ” 
said Mr. Coates, and again the cheers 
rang out. 

Then Mr. Coates suddenly remem¬ 
bered the great power he had as Prime 
Minister of New' Zealand, and delighted 
the young people by' giving them all 
a holiday’. 

The human chain across the road 
broke up with cries of joy’, and the 
happy children escorted their smiling 
Premier back to his car and allowed him 
to resume his journey, their young 
voices ringing out in a hurricane of 
parting cheers. 


LOST RADIUM 
A Little Fortune in a Drain 

The other day’ two thousand pounds' 
worth of radium slipped down a drain¬ 
pipe in a hospital in St. Paul, U.S.A. 

The head of one of the departments 
spent three weeks in trying to locate it. 
Finally his detector indicated a certain 
spot in a nine-inch sewer, and when the 
pipe was opened the missing radium was 
discovered, only two inches from the 
place the detector had shown. 


WINDMILLS LOST AND SAVED 



The fine old mil! saved from destruction on th8 central point of Sussex 



The Ruins of Friston Mill, near Eastbourne, blown down after 200 years on the Sussex Downs 


One windmill goes, the other is left. While Sussex has lost the old mill of Friston in the 
storm a lover of Sussex has filled thousands of people with delight by repairing and 
restoring the old windmill which stands on the central point of Sussex, one of the lovely 
landmarks by the Heritage Craft Schools, where cripples are made into useful citizens 


POISON GAS BEFORE HOUSES 
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PETER PUCK’S APPEAL 
EOR THE BIRDS 

WHY IT WENT ASTRAY 

Rich Banquet that was Spread 
in Vain 

THE TOWN AND COUNTRY 
MOUSE 

Peter Puck’s appeal for, food from 
Birds Unlimited in the C.N. the other 
day did not remain unanswered, and 
the result is that one writer desires to 
remonstrate with Peter, In a certain 
London garden Master Peter’s prescrip¬ 
tion was carefully followed, with the 
most melancholy sequel. ' 

Perched on a poplar were 40 sparrows 
chirping as one, and piping and twitter¬ 
ing round about were blackbirds, 
thrushes, tits, hedge-sparrows, chaf¬ 
finches, and starlings, with keen-eyed' 
rooks and wood-pigeons in the distant 
oaks. Within sight of all, upon a neat tiled 
path, swept and garnished/, was spread 
a banquet fit for an ostrich or an ousel. 
To what end ? That the birds came 
and packed their crops and sang the 
giver songs of cheerful praise ? 

Over-Wary Little Londoners 

No ; not a bird took so much as a 
crumb! In vain was the meal spread 
in the sight of those suspicious birds. It 
remained there throughout the snow 
and frost and it is there still. 

The truth is that the love of life was 
weaker, than the fear of death. T.he 
situation of the meal, was a mistake. 
The food was placed in a position in 
which the birds had never before been 
fed, and the over-cunning little crea¬ 
tures imagined it to be a snare. A rural 
bird, accustomed to take its food 
wherever it finds it, would unhesitat¬ 
ingly have profited by the opportunity ; 
but not these wary little Londoners. 

A Story from Aesop 

As Mr. Puck did not state in his 
advertisement that the food must be 
spread in a situation to which his 
clients are wont to fly, one can only 
conclude that he has forgotten the 
story which his friend Mr. Aesop must 
have told him some 25 centuries ago. 

The Town Mouse, dissatisfied with 
the hard fare of the winter fields when 
on a visit to the Country Mouse, told 
of the comforts and plenty of life in the 
city, and, carrying the Country Mouse 
back with him to his- metropolitan 
residence, set before him bread, barley, 
figs, honey, raisins, and a cheese in 
excellent condition. 

Just as host and guest were sitting 
up, prepared to make merry, someone 
opened the door and the pair had to 
scutter, squeaking in terror, to a hole 
in the wall. They had barely crept out 
to restart their meal when another 
terrifying interruption occurred, com¬ 
pelling the mice to hide afresh. 

Too Many Dangers 

So it went on till at last the Country 
Mouse said, “ I am famished. Although 
you have prepared for me so dainty a 
feast, I must leave you to enjoy it your¬ 
self. It is surrounded by too many 
dangers to please me. I prefer'my bare 
plough-lands and roots from the hedge¬ 
row, so long as I can live in safety and 
without fear.” 

Perhaps Peter Puck will pucker his 
brow and commit this moral to heart, 
so that he may be better qualified to 
instruct his city followers where to 
display their gifts for his doubting bird 
friends in the towns. 


THE TOP RAIL 
A Good Idea for Using It 

A good idea for combining fencing and 
irrigation has been adopted in America. 

The top rail of the fence is made of 
one-inch piping, which is kept filled with 
water under pressure, and provision is 
made for drawing off water at intervals 
all the way along. 


A HERO DOWN BELOW 

Well Done, Donald 
Fletcher 

WHAT GOES ON IN OUR 
COAL MINES 

Another fine story of heroism in daily 
life comes from the Creswell Colliery 
in Derbyshire. 

Some little time ago a miner named 
Cooper was completely buried in a 
heavy fall of roof. The fall was to a 
depth of 16 feet, and the men working 
near by, hurrying to the scene, could 
see nothing of their comrade. 

Bit by bit they moved the outer 
mass of debris, and they found that, 
although Cooper lay under a great heap 
of coal and stone, he was still alive. 
He had dropped, mercifully, with his 
head toward the outside of the fall, 
and his comrades were able to free his 
head and shoulders! The body and 
legs were hopelessly pinned down. 

Then the men found that some of the 
larger blocks of the roof had become 
wedged against each- other in falling, 
and were interlocked in a jam which held 
up the rest of the debris. Had it not 
been for this poor Cooper would have 
been killed outright. 

Two Hours of Critical Toil 

The only way to free him was for 
someone to crawl under this great mass 
and work gently at the blocks pinning 
the body and legs down. At any 
moment the wedge might slip and an 
avalanche crash down. 

Donald Fletcher volunteered. He 
crawled in by the imprisoned body and 
began working at the debris, releasing 
the matter slowly and patiently, stone 
by stone. Every now and again he 
worked his way farther underneath, so 
that his head was by Cooper’s feet. 

For two hours he toiled at the rescue. 
He knew quite well that any second 
might be his last; another fall might 
crash down on him, or the blocks 
might slip, freeing a terrific weight. 
He knew that if he lost his head or 
made a false move or touched the 
wrong stone this must assuredly happen. 
But this man’s great bravery was 
rewarded at the end of the two hours 
by the rescue of Cooper, and Fletcher 
has now been publicly rewarded by the 
King, who gave him the Edward Medal 
and said “ Well done.” 

THE CHEST IN THE 
CATHEDRAL 
Strange Discovery in a Pillar 
LIGHT ON AN OLD STORY 

The old story of the martyrdom of 
an old Norse saint has just been con¬ 
firmed in a wonderful way. 

The great cathedral at Kirkwall, 
Orkney, was founded by St. Rognvald 
in memory of his uncle, St. Magnus, 
murdered by a heathen kinsman, who 
seized the earldom of the islands from 
him in the days when they were under 
the kings of Norway. 

The kinsman trapped Magnus on the. 
little island of Egilshay, and would have 
spared him, it is said, if he w r ould have 
given ’ up Christianity. At first no 
executioner could be found, so much 
was the prisoner beloved. 

St. Rognvald recovered the earldom, 
and in due course his remains were 
buried with those of his uncle in .the 
new cathedral, though no one knew 
where. But now two skeletons have 
been found in pinewood chests high 
up in two of the cathedral pillars. 

Magnus is said to have been killed 
by the blow of an axe, and an axe has 
been his emblem ever since. And lo, 
in the skull of one of the skeletons is 
a long wound, just such as an axe 
would have made ! 


NEWS FROM EVERYWHERE 



Two Roman pilots have been killed 
by a collision in the air. 

An electric, iron has been invented 
which automatically controls its current 
so that it will not become too hot. 

Flying for Pleasure 

Nearly a thousand people in America 
now keep aeroplanes for their own use. 

Telephone Lessons at School 

Weekly telephone drill now supple¬ 
ments the three *' Rs ” in a number of 
American schools. 

A Cat's Love of Home 

A cat which, was removed to a new 
home in Gloucestershire walked 25 
miles back to its old home. 

Vancouver Island’s Cathedral 

Victoria, Vancouver Island, is build¬ 
ing a cathedral which it is claimed will 
be the finest in Canada. 

Finland Honours a Poet 

A State funeral was held for M. 
Lino Lcino, a great Finnish poet, who 
has just died. 

Swans and Fishes 

The Suffolk and Essex Fishery Board 
has condemned the swans of the River 
Deben as a menace to fishing. 

Art and the Weather 

The French Meteorological Bureau 
maintains an artist whose duty is to make 
sketches of peculiar cloud formations. 

Five Inches of Rain in a Day 

Five inches of rain have fallen in one 
day in the region round Beira, Portu¬ 
guese East Africa. 

Wild Boars Attack a Car 

Two motorists near Rheims lately ran 
into a herd of wild boars, which charged 
their car and tore the tyres to ribbons. 

Asleep in a Mortar Box 

A man in Georgia went to sleep the 
other night in a mortar box containing 
fresh concrete, and had to be chiselled 
out in the morning. 

Paying Their Way 

Over 150 students at the University 
of Michigan Help to pay their way 
through college by giving blood trans¬ 
fusion when required. 

The Trees in a Storm 

So many trees are struck and damaged 
by lightning that tlie United States 
Department of Agriculture is advising 
lightning rods for valuable trees. 

British Industries Fair 

Nearly 250,000 square feet of space 
have been booked for the British In¬ 
dustries Fair in London and Birmingham 
from February 15 to 26. 

x Big Paul Stops 

The clock of St. Paul’s stopped the 
other day for the first time in thirteen 
years owing to the oil getting stiff in 
the cold weather. 

Little M/ss JVJaskelyne 

Miss Mary Maskelyne, granddaughter 
of the founder of the famous House of 
Magic of that name, has decided to be 
a conjurer, and from all accounts will 
make a success of it. 

Science Imitates Nature Again 

Synthetic camphor is the latest 
material to be made on a wholesale 
scale by the chemist. Six hundred tons 
a day will soon be manufactured from 
chemicals in one factory alone. 

Elbow-Room for Vesuvius 

According to an expert on Vesuvius 
no danger need be expected from the 
volcano, as, in spite of its recent erup¬ 
tion of lava, there is room for twenty 
million cubic metres inside the crater. 

World’s Best Picture Postcards 

The Natural History Museum at 
South Kensington has issued ten more 
new sets of picture cards, bringing the 
total number of picture postcards to 210. 
There are no better picture cards than 
these in the world. 

A Check on Cheqms 

A Chicago bank is using a finger¬ 
print system on its cheques. The cheque 
books all have a small inked pad attached 
to them, and when a depositor signs a 
cheque he adds his thumb print. The 
bank keeps a file of the prints. 


February 13 , 1923 


HEALTH FROM THE 
ROCKEFELLER MONEY 

THE SPENDING OF THE 
MILLIONS 

Good Work Going on All Over 
the World 

WHAT WAS DONE IN 1924 

The well-being of mankind throughout 
the world is the motto of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, and its latest report shows 
how it is carrying out its wonderful work 
for the health of the world. 

In 1924 it spent about £1,500,000, 
distributed practically in every country. 
Its activities include medical education 
and assistance- in providing health 
officials in country districts in the United 
States; the support of the Peking 
Medical College and other hospitals in 
China ; a big donation toward the new 
London School of Hygiene and Tropical 
Medicine, and to institutes of hygiene in 
Prague and Warsaw; the provision of 
travelling nurses in the Philippine 
Islands ; and scholarships and fellow¬ 
ships to 864. individuals of 33 countries 
to assist them in medical or health study. 

Fighting Yellow Fever 

Of most particular interest, however, is 
the work the Foundation has been doing 
to fight tropical diseases, such as malaria, 
yellow fever, and hookworm. Hook¬ 
worm is a plague which spreads from 
the southern States of America to South 
America, the West Indies, and across to 
Siam, Java, and Ceylon. 

The Foundation started its campaign 
against yellow fever in 1918 in Central 
America. As no further case of the 
disease had been reported from this area 
since 1921 it seemed as if it had been 
stamped out, but a sudden outbreak 
in Salvador last year proved the enemy 
to be still alive. The Rockefeller Founda¬ 
tion immediately sent telegraphic in¬ 
structions to doctors to proceed at once 
to Salvador and help the Government 
to control the outbreak. The promptness 
with which this was done proved that 
international organisation against the 
disease can be both speedy and effective. 

The Deadly Water-Jar 

The Japanese doctor who discovered 
the yellow fever germ, Dr. Noguchi, 
went from the Rockefeller Institute to 
Bahia to work with Brazilian doctors, 
showing them how to detect the germ. 
The carrier of the germ, as with so many 
tropical diseases, is a mosquito. As 
wells or a water supply through pipes 
are lacking in many parts of South and 
Central America the great jars in which 
household water is stored form most 
attractive breeding-places for the insects. 
Of these jars, which are of all sorts of 
shapes and sizes, there may be anything 
from one to a dozen to keep an ordinary 
household supplied. Staffs of health 
teachers have, therefore, been carrying 
on an educational campaign in Brazil, 
showing people in the areas likely to be 
infected by yellow fever that they must 
cover up all their water ; or, in cases 
where this is not feasible, that they 
should keep fish in the vessels to eat 
the larvae and .so prevent them from 
I becoming adult mosquitoes. 


SOOT AND SMUT 
Rochdale Still at the Top 

Rochdale once more comes out at the 
top of the list of sooty towns, with 793 
tons of soot for each square mile—300 
tons more than Liverpool and 350 tons 
more than London. 

Blackburn has C39 tons of soot and 
smut to breathe for every mile, Birming¬ 
ham 440, Leeds 393, Glasgow 370, and 
Rothamsted a hundred. 
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A BROTHER AND 
SIX SISTERS 

HOW HE GAVE THEM 
EACH A COAT-OF-ARMS 

Window that Tells a Story of 
the Lord of Battersea 

SCHOOLMASTER SOLVES 
A PROBLEM 

There was once an extremely nice 
man who had a bee in his bonnet, as 
we should say, about family trees and 
coats-of-arms. 

He was very proud of his own descent 
and lived up to the traditions of what 
an English gentleman should be. Sir 
John St. John was his name, and three 
hundred years ago he became Lord of 
the Manor of Battersea. 

Sir John mixed up a real goodness 
and charity with his pride. He had 
six sisters, orphaned, and he was deter¬ 
mined to get them all well married 
and settled in life. To find husbands 
for six girls one after another is no 
joke for any brother. Sir John made 
his task all the harder by insisting 
that no suitor need apply save those 
who had satisfactory coats-of-arms. 

A Fine Record 

\yiiat the young ladies thought about 
it we do not know. Those were the 
days when young ladies were not sup¬ 
posed to have any opinions about their 
husbands save thankfulness that the hus¬ 
bands had not married someone else. 

Be that as it may, this hard-working 
brother strode about in the matrimonial 
market and at last all his six sisters 
" got off ” with pedigree husbands. 
Then Sir John thought it would be a 
grand idea to make a stained-glass 
window picture of his family tree, 
to commemorate his accession to the 
manor lands. It was a large window 
of three lights, and was set in the parish 
church of St. Mary. 

A Curiosity of London 

Sir John must have found it rather 
difficult in church to say that he was a 
worm when he looked at that window. It 
contains portraits of Henry the Seventh, 
his grandmother Margaret Beauchamp, 
and Oueen Elizabeth, whom he counted 
among his kin. These pictures were 
set in a sea of 41 coats-of-arms and 13 
heraldic badges with no explanations, 
their meaning only to be guessed at 
by students of heraldry. 

In the fulness of time Sir John died 
and was buried. It is amusing to know 
that at his funeral so much heraldry was 
displayed that his executor was prose¬ 
cuted for showing escutcheons which 
were proper to the funeral of an earl. 

Change after change swept over the 
village of Battersea, and one of the St. 
Johns in the seventeenth century 
founded the school that bears his name. 
But the window was forgotten. The 
old church in which it stood was pulled 
down and replaced by the present 
building in 1775, and the window was 
carefully transferred, it becoming one 
of the curiosities of Loudon. 

The Mystery Solved 

Now the romantic story has been 
very clearly told by Mr. J. G. Taylor, 
headmaster .of Sir Walter St. John’s 
School at Battersea. Mr. Taylor has 
made a close study of heraldry, and 
determined to find out what the myste¬ 
rious window meant. 

He has discovered that it was painted 
about 1632 and that its detail resembles 
the work of four windows in the chapel 
‘of Lincoln’s Inn, painted by Bernard 
Van Linge, the greatest glass painter 
of his day. As Sir John was a member 
of Lincoln’s Inn it is not too much 
to suppose that, even if he did not 
ask Van Linge to do the work, he got 
his advice about it. In any case the 
window is a piece of lovely glass painting, 
and apart from embodying a romantic 
story it is a treasured example of a 
forgotten craft 


3000 OLD LETTERS 

A Work of Devotion 

TRIBUTE TO A MAN WHO WAS 
ONCE A SLAVE 

A remarkable literary task has just 
been completed by a priest belonging to 
an Order 'founded in the seventeenth 
century by St. Vincent de Paul. 

In five years the Abbe Pierre Coste 
has published more than! 3000 letters 
written by the founder of his Order 
between 1607 and 1650. They make up 
fourteen big volumes of nearly 800 pages 
each, and are a monument of patient 
scholarship and research. 

The letters are written to all classes 
of people, from popes and queens and 
ministers of State to the humblest priest 
or sister, and they afford a wonderful 
insight into the fine character of that 
friend of the poor Vincent de Paul. 

A Worker to the Last 

Vincent was born a peasant in Gas¬ 
cony in 1576, a son of the warm South, 
like Loyola and Xavier. Educated by 
the Franciscans, he was ordained priest 
in 1600, and not long after was captured 
by Barbary pirates while on a coast 
voyage from Toulouse to Narbonne. 
His daring captors carried him to Tunis, 
where he w'as sold as a slave. One of 
his masters was converted by his fervid 
appeals, and in 1607 the two men suc¬ 
ceeded in making their escape to France. 

Ten years later he was able to found 
the first of his works of charity, an 
association of kindly-souled women who 
tended the poor and sick for very pity' 
without thought of reward. Remember¬ 
ing his years of servitude in Africa he 
also set up at Marseilles a hospital for 
the hapless galley-slaves there. He 
lived on to a good age, dying in 1660, a 
worker to the last. 


SOMETHING NEW ABOUT 
HAMMERING A NAIL 
Measuring the Heat of the Blow 

The tiny quantity of heat caused by 
knocking a nail into wood can now be 
measured and recorded by photography, 
thanks to what is certainly one of the 
most ingenious instruments ever in¬ 
vented for engineering purposes. It is 
the invention of Mr. E. G. Herbert, a 
Manchester man. 

It is well known to electrical men that 
if any two metals are pressed closely 
together, and the junction is warmed, 
an electric current will flow from one 
metal to the other. Now, when a piece 
of brass is put into a lathe to be worked 
with a steel-cutting tool a current of 
electricity will be set up if the spot 
where the two metals touch becomes 
warm. It is because these cutting-tools 
used by engineers do get hot, and so 
quickly deteriorate in consequence, that 
it is important to measure the amount 
of heat produced, so that new steels and 
new processes can be studied. 

The piece of metal being worked in 
the lathe and the cutting-tool are thus 
actually used by this ingenious inventor 
for supplying the electric current to a 
delicate measuring instrument. This is 
much the same type of instrument as is 
being used by doctors to measure heart 
beats, and it gives a photographic 
record showing exactly how much heat 
is caused by cutting, drilling, or planing 
metals. It will even show the heat 
caused by knocking a nail into timber! 


FOG IN WHICH INSECTS 
DIE 

New Weapon Against Pests 

A new weapon against insect pests and 
microbes has been invented recently by- 
Mr. H. S. O’Brien. 

It consists of an electric atomiser 
which converts a get m-killing fluid into 
a mist of great penetrating pow-er; and a 
bank of this fog can be roiled along over 
the ground so as to destroy insects. 


One Day This Week 

IN HISTORY 

The Will of Charles Dickens 

On February 7,1812, Charles Dickens was born. 

I emphatically direct that I be buried 
in an inexpensive, unostentatious, and 
strictly private manner, that no public 
announcement be made of the time or 
place of my burial; that at the utmost 
not more than three plain mourning- 
coaches be employed ; and that those 
who attend my funeral wear no scarf, 
cloak-, black bow, long hatband, or 
other such revolting absurdity. 

I direct that my name be inscribed 
in plain English letters on my tomb, 
without the addition of Mr. or Esq. I 
conjure mv friends on no account to 
make me the subject of any monument, 
memorial, or testimonial whatever. I 
rest my' claims to the remembrance of 
my country upon my published works, 
and to the remembrance of my friends 
upon their experience of me. 

From the Will ov Dickens 

How poor the w-orld of fancy would bo, 
how' “ dispeopled of her dreams,” if, 
in sonic ruin of the social system, the 
books of Dickens were lost! 

Andrew Lang 

Millions of old and young love Charles 
Dickens, know his personages by' heart, 
play at games with his incidents and' 
names, and from the bottom of their 
souls believe that there never was such 
fun, and that there never will be con¬ 
ceived again such inimitable beings, 
as they find in his ever-fresh and ever- 
varied pages. Frederic Harrison • 

RAILWAY SAFETY 
A Year Without a Lost 
Passenger 

Last year was a splendid record for 
our British railways. 

Not a single passenger was killed in an 
accident, though the subsequent deatli 
of a passenger suffering from heart 
disease was officially attributed to a 
slight collision on the Underground in 
London. The years 1901 and 1908 also 
hold the same record of not having had a 
single fatal accident to a passenger. 

Since 1850 there have been four years 
in which only one passenger has been 
killed, four in which there have been 
only' two fatalities, and twelve with a 
record of only three deaths. 

LEICESTER SAVING 
MONEY 

Other Towns Please Copy 

One great English town, at any' rate, 
was prosperous in 1925, prosperous and 
thrifty too. 

Tiic savings of the citizens of Leices¬ 
ter went up by no less than six million 
pounds in the year, equal to £16 for 
every man, woman, and child of her 
population. 

This has been largely due to a revolu¬ 
tion in tiie hosiery and knitted goods 
trade, brought about jointly' by fashion 
and the resourcefulness of manufac¬ 
turers. The boot and shoe trade has also 
been exceedingly good, and in the closing 
weeks of the y-ear the factories were 
swamped with orders for Russian boots. 


In the Auction Rooms 

The following prices have lately been paid 
in the auction rooms for objects of interest: 

A 13th-century shrine of ivory . £3800. 

A Limoges enamel ewer . . . £1 700 

4 French 14 th-century plaques. £ 1240 . 
1st edition of Robinson Crusoe . £709 
Fitzgerald’s Rubaiyat, 1 st ed. . £340 

An Adam sideboard .... £257 

Forster’s Life, of Charles Dickens £190 
A panel of Soho tapestry. . . £147 

Pair of Queen Anne chairs . . £120 

An autograph of Button G. Winnett, one 
of the signatories to America’s Declaration 
of Independence, was sold for £ 4500 . 


A TWILIGHT WORLD 


NEPTUNE’S SHORT DAYS 

Where the Sun Shines Only 
as a Star 


EVERLASTING CLOUDS 


By the C.N. Astronomer 


That remote world Neptune is now 
at his nearest to us and 2703 million 
miles away. He is well placed for 
observation, and may be easily found 
with a little telescopic aid, but is 
beyond the range of field-glasses 
unless they are exceptionally powerful. 

As shown in our star map of the 
Sickle of Leo a fortnight ago, Neptune 
is but a little way to the right of Regulus. 
This week's star map shows this region 
on a much larger scale and Neptune’s 
path among the neighbouring stars until 
May 3. After that date Neptune ap-* 
pears to *’ retrace his steps,” and returns 
to where he is now in July next. 

The stars are shown down to about 
the 8th magnitude, but the stars Psi, 
Upsilon, and that marked 23 are easily 
perceived in the glasses or with the naked 
ey'O 011 a dark, clear night. 

There is a strange fascination about 
this great, far-away twilight woild 
that rolls so leisurely along its 
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The path of Neptune 


17,205,000,000-mile orbit Neptune 
moves but three and one-third miles a 
second, compared with our rushing 
world’s 18 miles in a second. Never¬ 
theless, though he appears scarcely to 
move from night to night, Neptune is 
rushing through space seven times as fast 
as a bullet leaves a ritlc. 

Neptune’s globe, large enough to con¬ 
tain 85 worlds the size of ours, is com¬ 
posed of materials very' much lighter 
than those of the Earth, and so only 
weighs' about one-tenth more than if 
composed entirely of water, whereas 
our world weighs five and a half times 
as much. 

But it is known that that far-off 
planet has an immense, cloud-laden 
atmosphere composed of very light and 
tenuous vapours, including a large pro¬ 
portion of hydrogen and water vapour, 
which probably constitutes the exceed¬ 
ingly white clouds. 

Far beneath lies the real Neptune, 
blanketed everlastingly’ with mist, his 
short day' alternating between twilight 
and darkness. How short this day' is 
mav be inferred since, according to 
the’ most recent investigations of Mr. 
Maxwell Hall, he appears to revolve 
in but 7 hours and 50 minutes. 

A Weird Gloom 

Since the Sun shines only like an 
intensely bright star in the sRy of 
Neptune, and but one-900th of his 
light reaches Neptune’s clouds compared 
with that which alights on those of 
our Earth, the Sun’s rays must impart 
a weird effect of gloom. But it would 
be some hundreds of times brighter than 
our moonlight, and resemble rather the 
dim, submarine regions of our-world. 

Moreover, there is no reason for 
regarding Neptune' as a frigid world ; 
the presence of clouds and water 
vapour seems to prove that he is not. 
Indeed, it is probable that the internal 
heat of that world is sufficient to sus¬ 
tain a tropical vegetation if all the 
necessary elements are there. 

But from the surface of such a world 
the Sun and indeed the whole Universe 
would be quite invisible through the 
mist and cloud, and would for ever 
remain unknown unless an occasional 
break in that great canopy' of vapour 
revealed the wonders bey'ond. G. E. M. 

Other Worlds. In the morning Saturn south; 
I Mars and Jupiter south-east. 
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BIG SCHOOL CALLING 

Garry Sees it Through ® By Gunby Hadath 


CHAPTER 37 
The Bare Chance 

aery plunged into the wood, and, 
taking the bridle path, was 
through it, and had crossed by the 
slate quarry into Deep Forest, well 
before his watch showed a quarter 
to five. 

He had not to traverse the Forest 
(as it is called still, although • so 
much of it has been cleared since 
it earned the name), but only to 
cut the corner to Water’s End, 
where he arrived out of breath and 
paused for his second wind. At 
.the fountain in the market-p’ace 
he drank sparingly, removed his 
waistcoat, for the heat was enor¬ 
mous still, and, folding it over his 
arm, was about to press on again 
when he perceived the baker’s 
»eart from Eastborough village, and 
the lad who drove it mounting to 
his perch leisurely. Simultaneously 
the baker’s youth sighted Garry. 
He crooked a finger and beckoned 
Garry to approach. 

Leaning 'down from his seat, as 
he gathered up the reins, he gave 
Garry a knowing look and inquired 
in an equally knowing tone whether 
he was on a particular crrand._ 

“ For,” he added, " I come 
across one of yon College chaps, 
and it seemed' as if he was in an 
uncommon hurry.” 

” Had he a cap ? ” gasped 
Garry, his heart beating faster. 

" It was this way,” answered the 
youth, who enjoyed the. recital. 
” Early on rriy round, about two 
o’clock, I seed him near the slate 
• quarry. He seen me, and shied, 
much the same as a nervous young 
horse shies, and I says to him, but 
so as he couldn’t hear me: ‘ Halloa, 
young man, you’s fairly scared of 
something.' I calls out to him, 
blit he bolts-” 

T ‘ Which way ? ” exclaimed Garry. 

" This way, I reckon, though I 
turned down the road into Pellen- 
ham, but I seen him as I turned 
beating straight on ahead.. And 
now you come to name it, he hadn’t 
no cap.” 

Garry thanked him. The youth 
nodded. 

” I know-” he said, very 

meaningly. 

“ I’d give you a lift,” he added; 
” but I ain’t going your way. For 
I reckon, ybu’ll be seeking. your 
friend at the Junction.” 

He clucked to his steed and 
drove off. That he had put two and 
two together and read Feddon’s 
intention was plain enough to 
Garry from his last words. But 
was it actually Feddon whom he. 
had seen ? For, according to the 
cottager by the Gudgeon it had 
been one o’clock when Feddon 
entered the wood. Then how could 
he have taken an hour to reach 
the slate quarry ? 

He wished he had questioned the 
baker’s youth more closely. Why 
hadn’t he made the lad describe 
the scared person ? 

“ Oh, what an ass I was,” groaned 
Garry, ” not to make sure from 
him ! ” 

Prep at 7 . 15 . It was now nearly 
twenty past five. He had two hours 
and a quarter to gain the Junction, 
find Feddon there, and rush him 
back to the school. But how much 
was his chance worth of finding 
Feddon ? About one chance in a 
thousand, he told himself des¬ 
perately. Oh, this was a wild-goose 
chase he had come upon. He would 
never find Feddon. He’d get back 
and have to tell lies. No ; if 'he 
returned without Feddon he would 
have to report to The Maypole 
and tell him straight that Feddon 
had run away. 

And what would be the result ? 
For himself a serious row for break¬ 
ing 'bounds, and another for not 
reporting, his discovery at once. 
If he had reported Feddon’s absence 
at once'they might have organised 
some way to find him all right. 

Pounding down Fellowship Lane 
with a stitch at his ribs, Garry 
churned these thoughts in his head 


and well-nigh despaired. Annoyed 
with himself for not making sure 
with the baker's lad he could only 
see the black side in these horrid 
moments.- He was well-nigh on 
the point of giving it up. Once he 
stopped. 

“ Hadn't I better,” lie pondered, 
“ go back and report ? ” 

” Go through with it, man ! ” 
responded a fierce voice within 
him. ” You are almost there. 
You’ve the one chance of getting 
Feddon back. You can save' him 
from the disgrace of leaving in that 
manner. You can save his father 
from feeling bad about it. For it 
will make his father feel pretty bad 
if he runs away. Get on 1 See it 
through 1 Time to grouse when 
you’re beaten.” 

Garry rushed on. In a queer 
way there flashed oil his mind some 
words which Kendall had uttered 
the term before, and the very words 
which he had used in return. 

“ What’s the good of swotting 
when you can’t win ? ” 

And his answer to Kendall: 

“ If you can’t win,” he had an¬ 
swered, “ that may be all the more 
reason to go on trying.” 

His last term—back it leaped at 

him, the old bitterness-- 

* And what was he making of his 
last term ? Breaking bounds as 
never he could have imagined, and 
bound to tell a lot of lies if he found 
Feddon—a lot of lies to save 
Feddon’s face! 

It is proper that you should share 
and have shared Garry’s feelings, 
and make them such allowances as 
you can. Had he been framed, we 
may say, in heroic mould he would 
have known no misgivings and very 
likely no tremors. But lie was, 
on the contrary, just an ordinary, 
cvery-day person, without any 
heroic qualities saving, perhaps, 
doggedness and loyalty. 

It was this loyalty of nature 
which now so tormented him and 
made of him such a poor thing to 
go to the rescue. For it was pulling 
him harder and harder in opposite 
ways. He did not know how he 
could tell lies to The Maypole. He 
did not know how he’ could give 
Feddon away. 

CHAPTER 38 
Verney Heath Junction 

A foor knight-errant, it seems, 
this vexed, wavering Garry, 
as, plastered with dust, he panted 
through Little St, Mary’s and 
heard a clock drop its chime for 
the quarter to six. From the stile 
by. the smithy the clanking of goods 
wagons reached .him, and the 
welcome rails on their tall embank¬ 
ment were glimpsed. It was nine 
minutes to six when he ra.ccd up 
the station incline. 

There was no stir about the 
station, such ■ as one might have 
expected had a main line train 
been more or less due. On the 
contrary, the platform looked al¬ 
most asleep. All he saw were two 
farmers chatting across the rails 
with a porter who was leisurely 
trundling a milk can. Of other life 
there was none. And Garry’s heart 
sank. 

Ah, here were the time-tables in 
their wooden frames. ' He had to 
draw a deep breath before he dared 
to look.. He found there had been a 
train to London at midday. There 
was one more at five minutes past 
seven. But nothing between. 

That made it certain that Feddon 
had not gone yet. As -he had not 
passed - the Gudgeon until one 
o'clock, obviously he had not 
caught the midday train, and was 
probably lying low in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to wait without fear of 


being seen for the seven-five. 

“lie must have friends in 
London," Garry decided. “ He 
means to spend the night with them 
and go home tomorrow.” 

Excitedly he dashed across to 
the porter. Did the porter remem¬ 
ber noticing a boy without a cap 
who had probably rushed in and 


looked at the time-tables ? The 
good fellow scratched his head to 
arouse his wits, and next replied : 

” So I do 1 I recall Tin quite well. 
He come in about five o’clock. 
He went straight to the boards and 
stood staring at 'em. Then he see 
me staring at ’im. An’ went off.” 

“ About five o’clock ? ” Garry- 
cried, in incredulous tones. 

“ Aye, as near as no matter. I 
remember the four-fifty local had 
just pulled out.” 

" Are you certain that he couldn’t 
have jumped into that ; ” 

“ Not he 1 He couldn’t by no 
means have jumped into that " 

This time Garry took care to give 
Feddon’s description. 

“ Aye,” said the porter reflec¬ 
tively,” ’im would be 'tin. A little 
pale-faced fellow, ail’ all ill a 
fluster.” 

“ He went off again ? Did he ask 
any questions first ? ” 

“ Nay. When 'e saw me watching 
’im *e bolted, I tell you.” 

With every faculty working at 
furious speed, Garry digested what 
he had learned from the porter. 
The only indigestible piece of the 
story was why Feddon ha.d not 
reached the Junction till five. It 
was on a par. with his taking such 
ages to get to the quarry. But that 
Garry could afford to leave un¬ 
digested ; for it didn’t affect the 
issue now in the least. 

The pitli was this; part bitter, 
and part very sweet. The bitter 
part was that they could not get 
back for Prep, now, and so lessen 
the consequences of breaking bounds 
as they might have just managed 
to do with a race for it, supposing he 
had found his man here straight 
away. 

But that could not be helped. Th§ 
sweet part atoned. His deductions 
were proving themselves like a 
proposition in geometry, and he 
■would have heaps of time to take 
Feddon back before bedtime—well 
before bedtime and before the 
absence of both of them had created 
serious alarm. 

Which should he do now ? Wait 
for Feddon at the station ? Or go 
out to try to discover where he had 
hidden himself ? Well, better to 
save time by routing around than 
waste it by idly kicking his heels up 
here. He might find his man straight 
off; then they could get back for 
Prep, after all. If lie failed to 
unearth him, he’d be back here well 
before train time. 

It was characteristic of Garry 
that through all his vexed thoughts 
ho had never allowed the remotest 
doubt to assail him about persuad¬ 
ing the runaway to come back. 
But the bristling terrier in him went 
farther than that. Not for anything 
would he let Feddon make such an 
ass of' himself. When he laid his 
hold oil him he would keep hold, 
and if necessary lie would drag him 
back by main force. 


Some of the splendid things you 
will find in this week’s 

CHILDREN’S 

PICTORIAL 

Notv on Sale 2d. 

A Picture Journey Round 
the World 

Every week the Children’s Fictorial 
shows you the wonders of some far-away 
country or city in pictures. This week 
Central America is visited. 

Next Week’s Nature Map 

The ceaseless round of natural life in the 
countryside of the British Isles at this 
time of the year. 

Life-Story of Daddy-Long-Legs 

\ told in specially-drawn pictures. 

The Gold Monkey 

A splendid new serial story of adventure 
in Japan. You can begin it today! 

These are only a few of the fine 
features you will find in the 
Children’s Pictorial. Buy a copy 
of this wonderful picture paper 
today: it is the weekly picture 
companion to the C.N. 


Out hc;rushcd into the rond and 
glanced up and down it for a likely 
spot at which to begin his search. 
Without a curve it stretched 
straight ahead to Fannings, where 
the pottery is made and the wickcr- 
cliairs. But he knew that half a 
mile or so up on the right a meadow 
path branched sharply off to Great 
Wissenden, a path which accom¬ 
panied the stream for a part of its 
way and then ducked suddenly 
under deep, leafy hedges. Could it 
happen that Feddon was lurking 
there ? There, where he could keep 
a watch on the signals and so be 
warned in time for the seven-five ? 

Garry' acted on this supposition. 
He ran up the road and darted off 
down the grassy path through the 
meadows. Shouting . Feddon’s 
name, he plunged between the 
thick hedges.. He met no one, and 
had conic in sight of Great Wissen¬ 
den before be retraced his steps, 
his active eyes darting. 

No trace here of the fugitive. 
He posted back. * Secure in the 
knowledge that Feddon had been 
only an hour ahead of him, he felt 
confident thar he must be some¬ 
where quite close. 

Still sleepily' silent was the station 
road and its neighbourhood. A 
cart jogged past. An urchin came 
from a cottage, looked up at the 
sky, and went in again. The door 
of the little general shop sounded a 
tinkle, and an old woman with a 
shawl round her shoulders emerged, 
and behind her came the woman who 
kept the shop. She stood a moment, 
idly scanning the roadway and 
wiping her hands on her capacious 
apron. 

Garry glanced at his watch. 
Twenty minutes to seven. He 
turned at the moment the woman 
at her shop door turned, and as the 
bell tinkled to readmit her he fol¬ 
lowed her. in. But lie left the door 
open to keep an eye on the entrance 
to the station. 

" Would you mind telling me 
if you noticed a boy' leave the 
station 'about five o’clock ? ” he 
asked. 

“ What sort of a boy ? ” she 
answered, with a slow smile. 

“ He hadn't a cap,” said Garry. 
" He’d come for a train. But he 
found his train didn't go till after 
seven.” 

“ The London train ? ” 

Garry nodded. 

“ You’re in a main hurry ! ” 
she exclaimed, with another smile, 
and a glance at his waistcoat, which 
he was carrying on his arm still. 
“ I saw the lad you’re in such a 
hurry' after. He wasn’t wearing a 
cap, and he looked a bit nervous." 

“ Oh, make haste, please ! ” 
Garry put in. 

" He came in here and bought 
some biscuits and fruit, and he went 
outside and ate the fruit in the 
road.” 

“ You didn’t see him again ? " 

“ No,” she replied, “ I didn’t 
see him again.” 

Then she looked Garry over in a 
motherly fashion. ' 

“ You’ll he from the College,” 
she said. “ Was that lad in 
trouble ? ” 

“ He may' be,” Garry cried 
hurriedly', “ if I don’t find him.” 

Back to the station he hurried. 
A few minutes now would decide. 
Either Feddon would make his 
cautious way in, or- 

But he wouldn’t think of that. 

The station awoke to some life. 
He saw the train signalled. He 
watched several porters emerge 
from the porters’ room. He watched 
a truck of milk-cans "wheeled into 
position. A ticket-collector strode 
up and demanded his ticket. 

“ I’m not travelling,” stammered 
Garry. “ I’m meeting the train.” 

- He slipped on his waistcoat and 
posted himself by- the barrier, 
his ears pricked for the runaway’s 
footsteps, his eyes hot and anxious. 
Solemnly' the train glided in and 
drew up. 

With throbbing heart and all but 
holding his breath, he waited 
while the train waited, watching all 
who passed iii through the barrier. 
There were only four or five who 
entered the train. Feddon was not 
among them. 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Five-Minute Story 

Caught! 

1 I ‘he old gentleman was not 
popular with his next- 
door neighbours. 

" Selfish old wretch ! ” said 
Tom ; " he doesn’t fish himself, 
and why can’t he let us fish ? 
We couldn’t hurt his garden.” 

" There it is," retorted Dick. 

" He is an old wretch, but we 
can’t help it. Dad was fright¬ 
fully down on us about it. 
There’s the lake, full of fish, and 
it would be as easy as pie to hop 
down off this wall and go along. 
But it’s not worth it. We 
should be certain to be caught, 
and then there’d be no pocket- 
money till Easter, besides bother¬ 
ing Mother.” 

" Listen ! ” quoth Tom, hold¬ 
ing up his hand as a sudder 
piteous mewing caught then 
ears. Perched on the top of that 
dividing wall they had a full 
view of old Mr. Ilixon’s grounds 
and the tempting lake. 

” There it is ! ” cried Dick 
excitedly'. “ It's the old boy’s 
pet cat Ginger. She has caught 
her foot in that trap that we saw 
the gardener set for rats. Poor 
thing ! What shall we do ? The 
gardener has gone home, and—— 

He put one leg over the wall," 
but Tom pulled him back. 

" Just serves old Hixon right,” 
he said. ‘‘ He forbade us to go over 
that wall, so now we just won’t go."' 

But Dick didn’t see it that way, 

“ I’m thinking of the cal,” 
he retorted.. ” You can’t leave 
the poor thing in pain ! ” And 
down he dropped. 

It wasn’t a particularly jolly 
job, for Dame Puss in her terror 
was inclined to scratch and bite, 
but Dick was very gentle and 
after one or two seconds of 
difficulty she was free. 

Dick had the poor creature in 
his arms when round the corner 
marched Mr. Hixon. The old 
gentleman didn’t stop to ask 
questions but began raging at 
once. Of course lie made out 
that Dick was not only' trespass¬ 
ing but stealing his cat. 

He threatened all sorts of 
things, but he had to stop to 
get his breath at last, and then 
Dick got his chance. There 
was the trap and there was 
Ginger’s foot, bleeding and torn. 

Mr. Hixon fumbled for . his 
glasses to inspect the wound, 
while Tom put in his oar from 
the top of the wall. 

“ I told y'ou not to go, Dick,” 
he called. “ You ought to have 
left the old cat to its fate. 
Serves y'ou right to get into a 
row. I wouldn’t have gone.” 

Round spun Mr. Hixon, red as 
a turkey-cock. 

“ You wouldn’t, young fellow, 
wouldn’t y’ou ? ” he roared. 
“ Then I can tell you you’re a 
heartless lad, and I feel I was 
quite right to forbid you to fish 
in my lake. But—ahem !—as 
your brother has play'ed the 
game in the proper spirit, well ” 
—he laid his hand kindly' on 
Dick’s shoulder—“and it wouldn't 
be much pleasure for y r ou to fish 
alone vou can both come,” he 
added ;. " but I shan’t forget 
which of you saved Ginaer.” 
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9 Oh, What a Lovely World, with Such 3\[ice People in It © 


Jacko to the Rescue 

J acko was delighted when the river overflowed and he woke 
up one morning to find the garden full of water. 

“ Coo ! What a game ! ” he said, with a grin. He rushed 
outside to see what mischief he could get up to. 

- The water wasn’t very deep, and Jacko splashed his way out 
into the street without getting very wet. He found everybody 
in a great state of excitement, for the water was still rising, and 
it was not at all certain where it would stop. i\Iany people were 
busy moving their furniture into the top rooms of their houses. 

Jacko thought it all great fun. He splashed about up to his 
knees in water, and gave a hand whenever he could. He even 
1 went into some of the houses and helped to move the furniture, 
and in a short time he had his pocket full of sixpences. 

It was all very exciting ; down in the lower part of the town 
Jacko found that people were actually being rescued by rafts. 

“ Hi! I’d like to have a go at that! ’’ he shouted, and he got 
hold of an empty raft and pushed off on it down a flooded street. 
It was fun; he had a long pole to work the raft with, and 
- it went along at a terrific rate. At last he began to look about 
for somebody to rescue ; and he didn’t have to wait long before 



She begged Jacko not to go so fast 


an old lady poked her head out of an upstairs window and. 
called loudly for help. 

“ Right you are, ma’am! ” sang out Jacko, and he moored 
- his raft beside the house. 

The old lady didn’t much care for the look of it. 

“ I’m not at all sure it’s safe,” she said doubtfully; “ and, 
in any case, it won’t take all my furniture.” 

It certainly would not, but they managed to rescue quite a 
lot of it; then the old lady clambered out of the window, and 
j away they went. 

~ The raft fairly swished down the street, and the old lady 
begged Jacko not to go so fast. But they went faster than ever, 
for the simple reason that they had got into a strong current 
and Jacko couldn’t stop. And after a bit they found themselves 
right out in the river itself, being swirled down to the sea. 

Fortunately some men in a boat saw their plight and managed 
8 to tow them ashore. And Jacko, who had been rather fright- 
~ ened, quite recovered his spirits and expected to be given half- 
a-crown at least for saving her. 

But the old lady didn't seem to think that he deserved any 
reward. 

" Saved me, indeed ! ” she exclaimed. " Why, you’ve nearly 
been the death of me ! ” 


DF MERRYMAN 

" Where is atoms ? ” asked a 
small boy who was reading. 

_ “ I suppose you mean Athens, 
the capital of Greece,” replied his 
older friend. 

“ No,” persisted the first boy, 
“ 1 mean atoms—the place where 
things are blown to.” 

0 0 a . 

Good Tidings 

A s a Spider spun over a T^ell 

He lost balance, and down it 
he fell. . 

“ When the flies overhead 
See me drowning,” he said, 

“ They’ll have news ft delights them 
to tell 1 ” 

0 0B. 

An Arithmetical Puzzle 
(Jan you place four nines together 
so as to make one hundred 
exactly ? Solution next week 

000 

Why 'S h foolish conversation 
like a wise one ? 

Decause it is all sound. 

0 0 0 
Tyre and Tire 

A politician who was famous for 
his very long speeches is said 
to have received the following sug¬ 
gestion in verse: 

Mr. Gabble, we say, you make us 
think . 

Of the blacksmith bold with forge 
. like ink, 

Where he moulds and welds and 
fastens with fire 

The spokes of the wheel to the 
outer tyre. 

For this 1 know, and know full well, 
And any blacksriiith the same will 
tell, 

That the speech’s effect—if you will 
inquire— 

Is just like the wheel near the 
blacksmith’s fire; 

We tell it to you without any ire 
That a very long spoke makes a 
very large tire I 

0 0 0 

An Unreasonable Question 
A little boy had given his home¬ 
work to the teacher, and she 
found that he had not even at¬ 
tempted one of the sums. 

“ Johnny,” she said, “ why have 
you left out the third question in 
your arithmetic ? It was the easiest 
of them all. ‘ If one orange costs 
sevenpence, how much will seven¬ 
teen and a half oranges cost ? ’ 
You don’t mean to tell me that you 
can’t answer a simple little ques¬ 
tion like that ? ” 

“ Well, Teacher, there must be 
something wrong with the ques¬ 
tion,” replied Johnny, “ because I 
know that oranges don’t cost seven- 
pence each.” 


000 

Hidden Fish 



word we can spell the names of a 
freshwater fish and two sea crea¬ 
tures. Can you find out what they 

are ? Solution next week 


W H X is' a charming girl like one 
letter in deep thought, another 
on its way towards you, another 
bearing a torch, and another sing¬ 
ing ? 

Because she is a-musing, b- 
coming, d-lighting, and n-chanting. 

0 0 0 


The Year of the Great Fire 



“ Now, ■ what’s your favourite 
date ? ” asked Snip. 

“ You have one, I’ve no doubt.” 
“ One-six-six-six,” sniffed Snorum, 
“ When these chill winds are 
about! ” 

0 0 0 
Four Mysterious Numbers 
Four things there are, all of a 
height, 

One of them crooked, the rest 
upright; 

Take three away, and you will find 
Exactly ten remain behind ; 

But if you cut the four in twain 
You’ll find the half does eight retain. 

• Answer next week 

□ as 

\V«at is the most difficult river on 
which to get a boat ? 

The Arno, because they’re Arno 
boats there. 

0 0 0 . 

How To Be Punctual 
JyJOTHER : Gome, Billy, it'is long 
past the time for you to get up. 
Billy: Well, Mother, hadn’t I 
better stay in .bed until the time 
comes round again ? 

0 0' 0 

The Discreet Sportsman 
Said a hunter who met a fierce 
Rhino, 

“ Here’s a hide that stops bullets, 
as I know. 

Shall I then risk a shot ? 

Most decidedly not 1 
Shall I stay to be gored ? I reply 
‘ No!’” 

0 0 0 

When do the teeth do the work 
of the tongue ? 

When they are chattering. 

000 
What Is It ? 

”JhS in the saucer, but not in the 
plate ; 

’Tis in the fencing, but not in the 
gate ; 

’Tis in the cashbox, but not in the 
till; 

’Tis in the placard, but not in the 
bill; 

’Tis in the packet, but not in the 
purse; 

’Tis in the chapter, but not in the 
verse; 

’Tis in the cupboard, but not in 
the store; 

’Tis in the entrance, but not in the 

dOOr. Answer next week 

0 0 0 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S PUZZLES 
A Beheaded Word. Slumber, lumber 
Four American State3 
Connect-i-cut, Wy-o ming, lda-ho, 
Oh-i-o. 

A Puzzle in Rhyme. Stegosaurus 
Who Was He ? 

The Blacksmith's son was Thomas 
Cromwsll. 


- The paragraph on the right is a French 

Ringing Up 

When do people use the tele¬ 
phone most ? A chart was made 
recently in New York City’, re¬ 
cording the amount of business 
18 handled. All night, till four in 
the morning, the calls are 
negligible. By six the curve 
sweeps upward, reaching the 
highest peak foi the day’ at nine- 
thirty. Between eleven-thirty 
and twelve-thirty it falls; at 
twelve-thirty is the lowest level 

- of the business da)’. Most calls 
in the afternoon are made at 
one-thirty. 

So it is evident that the 
Americans lunch earlier than 
most City men in London, who 
are not back in their offices till 
” after two. 


translation of the paragraph on the left 

Les Appels au Telephone 

A quel moment de la journee 
so sert-on le plus du telephone ? 
On a prepare recemment a New- 
York une carte enregistrant le 
montant des affaires faites. Pen¬ 
dant toute la nuit, jusqu’a. quatre 
heures du matin, le chiffre des 
appels est presque nul. Vers 
six heures la courbe s’eleve, 
atteignant le maximum de la 
journee a neuf heures ct demie. 
Entre onze heures et demie et 
midi et demi elle baisse; a midi et 
demi e’est le niveau le plus bas de 
la journee de travail. La plupart 
des appels de l’aprcs-midi se 
font a une heure'et demie. 

II est done evident que les 
Americains dejeunent plus tot 
que- la majority des hommes 
d’affaires de la Cite de Londres, 
qui ne rentrent a leurs bureaux 
qu’apres deux heures. 


Tales Before Bedtime 

Paul’s Discovery 

A s Daddy sat down to break- 
fast he said: “Thegardcn 
wants weeding very badly, and I 
want to sow some seeds soon.” 

“ I suppose it is because we 
have had so much rain,” said 
Mummy, as she helped Margery 
and Paul to porridge. r 

Daddy nodded. “ I wonder,” 
he said, “ if Margery would do 
some weeding.” 

“ Oh, I can’t today, Daddy,” 
said Margery. “ I want to 
make my dolly a new dress, 
and I’m going to have a dolls’ 
tea-party this afternoon, and 
oh ! I hate weeding.” 

“ Very well, Margery,” said 
Daddy, and Margery went very 
red. Then Daddy kissed them 
all and went off to the office. 

Little Paul took his baby 
motor-car into the garden, and 
after he had pedalled up and 
down the path he thought ol 
Margery and the weeds. 

“ I’ll weed the garden for 
Daddy,” he said, and he got 
off his car and ran to the tool 
shed for a trowel. 

But Paul didn’t know how to 
weed, and instead of digging 
the weeds out with the edge 
of his trowel he made a big 
hole, which grew deeper and 
deeper, for although Paul was 
little he was very strong. He 
dug and dug till he had dug a 
really big hole, and then he be¬ 
gan to feel tired. So he stopped. 

“ That’s a pretty little but¬ 
ton,” he said, as he saw a little 



gleaming thing at the bottom 
of the hole. He bent down and 
picked it up. 

" Look what I’ve found. 
Mummy,” he cried, as he ran 
into the house. 

“ What a pretty tiling ! ” 
Mummy said, as she wiped 
away the earth. “ Why, Paul, 
it looks like ivory. We will 
show it to Daddy.” 

Daddy took Paul’s find fo 
Mr. Benn, a friend of his who 
knew all about such things. 

“ It’s a rare old ivory,” said 
Mr. Benn, as he looked at it 
through his glass. “ And it is 
very valuable.” 

And though Mr-. Benn gave 
Daddy a big price for the ivory, 
Daddy was more pleased when 
he learned that Paul had 
wanted to help him. 
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The Children’s Newspaper grew out of My Maga¬ 
zine, the monthly the whole world loves. My 
Magazine grew out of the Children’s Encyclopedia, 
the greatest - book for children in the world. 


CHILDREN'S'NEWSPAPER 

February 13, 1926 I 1 Every Thursday, "2d. 


The C.N. is posted anywhere inland and abroad 
for us. a year. My Magazine, published on the 
15 th of each month, is posted anywhere, except 
Canada, for 14s. a year; Canada', 13 s. 6d. See below. 


POLICEMEN AT FOOTBALL • THE ROTOR ICEBOAT • STATUE TO A DOG 


THE VERY BEST MONTHLY WE HAVE EVER SEEN, SAY ALL THE READERS OF MY MAGAZINE 


The Children’s Newspaper is printed and published every Thursday by the- Proprietors, The Amalgamated Press (1922), Ltd., The Fleetway House, Farringdon St., London, E.C.4. It is registered aa a newspaper 
and for transmission by Canadian post. It can be ordered (with My Magazine) from these agents; Canada, Imperial News Co. (Canada), Ltd.; Australasia, Gordon and Gotch : South Africa. Central News Agency. 

R/R .. 


New Faces at the Zoo—These strange-looking birds are 
Jabiru storks, and have come to the London Zoo from 
Paraguay. They are difficult birds to keep in captivity 


Policemen at Football—It was an excellent idea the other day 
to have a Rugby match between the policemen of London and 
Paris, and it proved a great success. London managed to win 


The Rotor Iceboat—This curious craft is the first rotor 
iceboat, and built by an inventor in Maine, U.S.A., who is 
seen here taking it for a trial trip over a frozen lake 


A Statue io a Fine Dog—When medicine had to be ru3hed across 300 miles of snowy wastes 
to fight an epidemic at Nome, Alaska, everything depended on the team dogs, most of which 
died from exhaustion. The leader of the team, Balto, was present at the unveiling of this 
statue to himself in Central Park, New York, but unfortunately he has since died. See page one 


Not in the Arctic—The director of the Cerlin Zoo lately brought back from Lapland a herd 
of reindeer, with eight Laplanders to tend them, and the interesting animals and their pic¬ 
turesquely-dressed masters can now be seen any day in their new surroundings. Certainly 
they look quite at home amid the severe winter conditions that have prevailed in Berlin 


A Soft Seat for Thirteen—Switzerland has had no lack of snow this winter, which has pleased 
holiday visitors. This happy party of children at St. Moritz are having a merry time 


Sunny Days on the Riviera—Here is a very different scene at Cannes, not so many miles 
from snowy Switzerland, whore the sun allows games on the beach in bathing costum? 
























